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PORTRAITS OF WOMEN. 


By WILLIAM A, COFFIN. 


N painting a portrait, as some master 
of the art has well said, the likeness 

is the first but the least important con- 
sideration. This means that the painter 
who makes of a portrait a great work 
of art will be so occupied with other 
things he must achieve in order that his 
picture may be good, that the likeness 
will come of itself while he is attaining 
them. Or, if we say that a portrait that 
truly renders the character of the sitter 
must necessarily be a likeness, painters, 
at least, will under- 
stand that we mean 
that a portrait worth 
twice looking at will 
be one in which the 
painter has striven 
to portray the char- 
acteristics of his sub- 
ject, as expressed by 
line and mass, by the 
light and shadow on 
face and figure. If 
the chief character- 
istic be charm, it is 
the painter’s duty to 
find out in what way 
it is shown, and catch 
it in his drawing ; if 
it bedignity, he must 
get it by studying 
and depicting what 
gives him the impres- 
sion of dignity when 
he looks at his sitter. 
The painter may eliminate, in order to 
make certain things more effective, but 
no painter has ever been able to add any- 
thing that he has not seen in the par- 
ticular subject before him, nor ever will 
be able to. That is called ‘‘ idealizing,”’ 
and is a fiction. It is believed in im- 





MRS. THEO, A. HAVEMEYER, FROM A MINIATURE 
BY AMALIA KUSSNER. 


plicitly by Philistines, and something 
like it that might more rightly be called 
‘« prettyfying’’ is resorted to by daubers 
of canvas when they are in despair, but it 
has no place in art. 

So that if a painter is lucky enough to 
have a beautiful woman for a sitter, he 
has before him a task, which, while it 
may be full of difficulties, is also full of 
delight. He has something far better to 


do than to transcribe mere superficial 
beauty. 


He has toset himself to find 
out, as he works, 
what traits are more 
expressive than 
others, and to render 
them with _hair- 
breadth fidelity to 
nature, and yet with 
such delicacy and 
such freedom of hand 
as will make his can- 
vas sympathetic in 
expression and sat- 
isfying from the 
technical point of 
view. He may do it 
patiently and with 
restraint, as Holbein 
and Bastien did, or 
with suavity, like 
Velasquez ; with am- 
plitude, like Titian 
or Vandyck; with 
dash and freedom, 
like Sargent or Ca- 
rolus, but always with simplicity. He 
must get character, or he has done no 
more than paint a pretty picture of a 
woman, one that might pass at a pinch 
for a likeness of the subject’s sister, one 
that in afterdays might please the mul- 
titude, but would never take hold of us 
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and move us as do some of the great por- 
traits in the world’s art. 

Why is it, we may well ask, that, while 
a beautiful woman is the most beautiful 
thing in the world, the most  beau- 
tiful portraits that the masters of art 
have given us are portraits of men? 
Titian’s ‘‘Man with the Glove,’’ in the 
Louvre, is undoubtedly a fine-looking 
young man, but in real life we would not 
look at him, as we do at his portrait, with 
adoration. There is no other word for it. 
Rembrandt's «‘ Gilder’’ is a man of or- 
dinary type, but his portrait is worth go- 
ing many miles to see. Weare drawn to 
the man, not for the man himself, by 
any means, but by the painter’s great 
and beautiful art in painting him. 
Again, Bastien’s portrait of his mother 
shows us a gentle-faced woman of the 
middle-class, with none of the features of 
a beauty, yet there is scarcely to be found 
a more admirable and sympathetic por- 
trait in all modern painting. 





From a reproduction in carbon, by James L. Breece. 
PORTRAIT OF MRS. WELLS, BY ROMNEY 
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We shall not find a stronger argument 
than in these facts in favor of the familiar 
dictum of painters that it is not the sub- 
ject that makes the picture, but the treat- 
ment. But if painters of portraits have 
not always found their best subjects 
among women, almost all painters of por- 
traits seem to have loved to paint women, 
either from choice or for the substantial 
rewards of gain or glory. The galleries 
of Europe hold in their frames more than 
one romance or story of devotion, hosts 
of pages of beauty fixed for the delight 
of after generations, many a tale of 
wollan’s attractiveness, power, or charm, 
told with brush and colors. There were 
no photographs in those days, and there 
was more time then, and more considera- 
tion, too, perhaps, for the claims of art 
than there is in our hurrying modern life. 
Art was more autocratic, and princes 
made laws instead of the people. No 
doubt many a beauty chafed at the time 
it took to get her portrait painted, but 
there was no help for it, and 
no other way to have it fixed 
in tangible, lasting form. 

I have always thought, 
leaving the continent aside 
for the moment for the British 
Isles, that in the time of 
Sir Joshua and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, beauty ruled the 
roost, in spite of the paint- 
ers, or, it may be, indeed, 
with their acquiescence, for 
the English portraits of wom- 
en, charming as they are in 
many ways, have never im- 
pressed me with the sincerity 
that marks those of the Re- 
naissance in Italy, and some 
of the later works of the 
painters of France. Too 
many of them look asifa 
merely recognizable likeness 
had been deemed sufficient, 
and as if the much-desired 
air of the grande dame was 
obtained by somewhat con- 
ventional methods, appli- 
cable to a class and not to 
individual personalities. Be 
that as it may, there is much 
charm and distinction in the 
best of them, and the present 
fancy for them among ama- 
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teurs is not based altogether on super- 
ficial qualities. In our own land, in 
colonial days, and in the period follow- 
ing the Revolution, fine ladies followed 
the fashion of the old countries, and we 
have portraits of women painted by the 
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PORTRAIT OF MRS. VAN RENSSELAER CRUGER, BY H. C. PORTER. 


Scotchman John Smybert, Copley Stuart. 
Wright, Pine, Savage, Allston, the Peales, 
Sully, and others, and miniatures, by Rob- 
ertson and Ramage, in many a house 
in New England, the Middle States, 
and the South, to say nothing of those 
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painted in Europe by the artists then in 
vogue. 

Nowadays, Americans flit across the 
ocean more easily than they could then 
go from New York to Philadelphia, and 
it would be hard to name a fashionable 
painter of portraits in France who has not 
had some of our countrywomen as sitters. 
In London, Rome, Florence, and Munich, 
they have made their daily trips to the 
portals of the studios marked by the hand 
of fame. At home, the art of portrait- 
painting flourishes apace, and our exhi- 
bitions bear witness to the talent and 
high artistic capacity of the painters, 
who find in this field opportunities to do 
some of their best work and the emolu- 
ments that celebrity places in their 
hands. 

Last spring at the Grafton galleries, in 
London, an exhibition was opened called 


PORTRAIT OF MRS, RICHARD M. HUNT, BY WM. HUNT. 





‘‘Fair Women,’’ which was continued 
throughout the summer, and proved to 
be one of the most interesting collections 
ever shown in that city of interesting 
loan exhibitions. It included «old mas- 
ters’? and works by modern painters of 
all schools, though pictures by British 
artists predominated. In line with this, 
but more comprehensive of the different 
modern schools, at least, is the loan ex- 
hibition to be held in New York in No- 
vember of this year, for the benefit of two 
noble charities,—St. John’s Guild and the 
Orthopzedic Hospital,—at which it is in- 
tended to make the most complete and 
well-chosen collection possible of por- 
traits of women owned in New York and 
the immediate vicinity. Some additions 
will, no doubt, be made from other east- 
ern cities, for the historical side of the 
exhibition is to be considered, and some 
pictures that a representa- 
tive collection of portraits of 
American women should in- 
clude are outside of the neigh- 
borhood of New York. At 
all events, it cannot fail to be 
a most attractive display, 
and art will gohand in hand 
with beauty and position at 
charity’s behest. 

The works of American, 
French, and English paint- 
ers, depicting women of our 
day, will be seen side by 
side with those of their pre- 
decessors that portray the 
graces of ancestral dames. 
The English school will be 
represented by the charm- 
ing canvases of Romney, 
Gainsborough, and Hoppner, 
by the pale elegance of Sir 
Joshua’s stately ladies, and 
the portraits by the excellent 
Copley and sturdy Gilbert 
Stuart will show us how our 
great-grandmothers look in 
comparison with the mon- 
daines portrayed by cele- 
brated foreign painters, and 
by Sargent, Dewing, Porter, 
Chase, Munzig, Eastman 
Johnson, Millet, Penning- 
ton, Collins, and others of 
the native school. We may 
confidently hope that such 
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From a reproduction in carbon, by James L. Breece. 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. ELISHA DYER, BY G. C. 


an exhibition will not only entertain us, 
but instruct us also, and teach us better 
to realize the refining influence of art 
in our civilization. 

Mr. Sargent has shown himself to be 
such a versatile painter of portraits, suc- 
ceeding in most cases as well in his por- 
traits of women as in his portraits of men 
in delineating character, and, in the for- 
mer, depicting feminine graces with such 


MUNZIG. 


infinite variety and charm, that his claim 
to high rank as an artist is justified as 
much by his perception of and ability 
to interpret personal characteristics, as 
by his marvelous technical skill. These 
qualities are indeed inseparable, for, if 
the painter be not well skilled in his pro- 
fession, his attempts to portray beauty, 
character, or grace, will result in little 
more than sighs for the unattainable. 
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From a reproduction in carbon, by James L. Breece. 


PORTRAIT OF MRS, CLARK, BY W. M. CHASE. 


In one of his portraits, Mr. Sargent 
has succeeded admirably in painting a 
lady in a gown of black, and has in- 
vested his canvas with an air of quiet 
dignity and composure that makes the 
work one of great distinction. In an- 
other, where the color scheme is in a 
brighter key, he has combined elegance 
of composition with fidelity to nature, 
and produced a portrait that is entirely 
modern in general aspect, while it pos- 
sesses the same quality of the pictu- 
resque that is found in some of the por- 
traits of earlier days. Of the beauty 
of color that is such an important fac- 
tor in much of his work, no idea, unfor- 
tunately, can be given ; but those who 
have seen any considerable number of 
the long series of portraits he has 
painted in the last ten or twelve years 
know how much individuality there is 
in his arrangement of costumes and ac- 
cessories, and how truly lifelike his pic- 
tures are by reason of the luminous- 
ness with which he clothes both face 
and figure. 

The portraits by Mr. Chase possess 
many qualities that cause them to be 
highly appreciated by his fellow-paint- 
ers, and their simplicity of arrange- 
ment, sincerity of purpose, and fine 
technical rendering appeal to that part 
of the public whose education enables 
them to recognize artistic treatment as 
an important factor in portrait-paint- 
ing. In the portrait of a lady in a 
black gown, with a white shawl about 
her shoulders, he chose a color scheme 
presenting great difficulties on account 
of its very simplicity, and the picture 
shows how forcefully he has painted 
the figure, and how refined and sym- 
pathetic is the interpretation of wom- 
anly character. Mr. Chase, like Mr. 
Pennington, is also known as a suc- 
cessful painter of children, and various 
works in pastel attest his admirable 
skill in the use of this medium, that 
was such a favorite mode of expression 
in the hands of the painters of the time 
of Louis xv., and is employed to-day 
with great dexterity and grace by such 
artists as Boldini and Besnard. 

Mr. Thayer's celebrated portrait of a 
lady with a horse, half a dozen small 
canvases by Mr. Dewing, whose por- 
traits of women are charming in aspect, 
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delightful in color, and clever in technical 
handling, and always look like ladies; 
several fine portraits by Mr. Collins, Mr. 
George Butler, and Mr. Vinton, are among 
those most likely to be remembered 
by people who have followed in the cur- 
rent exhibitions the development of 
portrait-painting since the beginning of 
the «‘American Renaissance,’’ a decade 
and a half ago. 

Notable successes in painting portraits 
of women have been made by Mr. Beck- 
with, whose début in New York, in 1878, 
with a remarkable full-length portrait of a 
lady in black, has been followed from time 
to time by othercanvases of striking merit; 
by Mr. Weir, Mr. Eaton, Mr. Tarbell, and 
others. Mr. Porter has painted a host of 
beautiful and well-known women, always 
with skill, often with charm, and, as in 
the case of the portrait reproduced here, 
with both, and with an artist’s sense of 
what constitutes attractiveness and style 
in painting a portrait ofa lady. 

Mr. Munzig is well known as a painterin 
vogue, and may safely rest his reputation 
on the beautiful portrait of a lady, pictu- 
resquely costumed, and with a subdued 
landscape background of sky and foliage. 
Mrs. Sherwood, a painter of sympathetic 
talent and genuine artistic perception, has 
more than once given evidence of her abil- 
ity to paint women successfully, and in the 
picture of a lady in 
these pages is, per- 
haps, seen at her 
best, both by reason 
of the excellent 
composition and ar- 
rangement of the 
canvas, and by the 
charm and grace pos- 
sessed by the figure. 

Art-ioving visit- 
ors to the Universal 
Exposition at Paris, 
in 1889, and to the 
World’s Fair last 
year must have been 
impressed with the 
great excellence of 
the portraits shown 
by French painters. 
The strong, realistic 
methods of Bonnat, 
one would think, 
would not be well 


MRS. E, REEVE MERRITT, FROM A MINIATURE BY 
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MRS. J. O. ARMOUR, FROM A MINIATURE BY 
A. KUSSNER. 


adapted to portraits of women; yet this 
able painter, the present head of the 
French school, has signed a very consid- 
erable number of such portraits that are 
admirable. In his full-length picture of 
Madame Pascha, in those of Madame 
Bischoffsheim and the Countess Potocka, 
and others, he has 
shown his mastery 
in the portrayal of 
feminity, and some 
of the portraits by 
him are among the 
best of those in our 
family collections. 
Carolus - Duran, 
who is distinctly a 
painter a la mode in 
Paris,isagreat favor- 
ite with Americans; 
the late Charles 
Chaplin, who was 
a past-master in the 
art of painting wom- 
en elegantly, and 
whose cleverness as 
a technician is very 
remarkable; Ben- 
jamin - Constant, 
Chartran, and Mun- 
kacszy, the Parisian- 
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Hungarian, all three of whom have made 
professional visits to New York; Jules 
Lefébvre, Henner, Courtois, and Gervex, 
are some of those whose works are here. 
I have never heard of a portrait of an 
American by Baudry or Elie Delaunay, 
two of the greatest of French painters of 
portraits, nor of any by Bastien-Lepage ; 
but there is at least one by Dagnan-Bou- 
veret. Raimundo de Madrazo, the Span- 
iard, and Boldini, the Italian, both 
Parisians of long residence, are repre- 
sented, the former by a good many, the 
latter, perhaps, by no more than one. 
Jules Stewart, the American painter, 
who has alwayslived in Paris, paints ladies 
from our side of the water to-day as 
Healy did years ago. Herkomer, the 
London painter, spent a winter in New 
York ten years ago, and painted a num- 
ber of portraits of women. Some others 
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have been painted by him in England, 
and now and again some other British 
artist has had an order to paint an Amer- 
ican lady. When we have gone abroad 
at all for portraits, however, it has gen- 
erally been to Paris. 

Tempora mutantur, and painters are 
no longer the picturesque figures they 
once were. From Titian and the dukes 
of Venice, from Rubens scattering gold as 
he progressed from court to court, from 
Vandyck and Velasquez, with princely 
trains, there is a long step to the sober- 
ness of our day. There are courts yet, 
to be sure, but the splendor is lacking. 
The monarch is a tame sort of gentleman, 
and does not dare to take things too 
much in his own hands in these repub- 
lican days. The court painter in Ger- 
many or Russia is probably ‘‘ Professor’’ 
somebody, and careful about his expenses. 
In England the distinction is 
shifted about so that nobody 
gets toomuch glory. At the 
‘Capital of Civilization,’’ 
where art and letters are po- 
tent factors in social life and 
politics ; in London, where 
men of position or great 
wealth are supporters of na- 
tive talent, even to the ex- 
tent of insular narrowness of 
view, painters of portraits 
hold an important place in 
society, and, under more 
democratic conditions than 
those that prevailed two or 
three centuries ago, have 
made for themselves positions 
of independence and influ- 
ence, due, indeed, to public 
favor, but not proceeding 
from the patronage of one 
or two all-powerful rulers. 
Medals and decorations attest 
the esteem of their fellows 
and the recognition of gov- 
ernments, sumptuous houses, 
and palatial studios the ma- 
terial prosperity of art. 

In New York, where the 
conditions, all things consid- 
ered, more nearly resemble 
those existing in Paris than 
those in London, the place 
of the portrait-painter is well 
established, in spite of a some- 
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From a reproduction in carbon, by James 1. Breece. 
PORTRAIT OF LADY HAMILTON, BY ROMNEY. 


what provincial liking for things that bear 
a foreign mark simply because they are 
foreign. There isa touch of the material in 
it all that the conditions of life nowadays 
have forced upon us ; but there is as much 
room for sincerity, and devotion, and 
singleness of purpose as there ever was. 
Alfred de Musset’s « Le Fils du Titien,’’ 
if he lived to-day, would hardly throw 
away his brushes after he had painted 
the portrait of a beautiful lady ; but «« Le 
Fils du Titien,’’ after all, existed only in 
the poet’s imagination. 
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Rembrandt, who painted the divine 
«« Supper at Emmaus,” and portraits that 
are the admiration of the world, held’ 
views as to pecuniary compensation, so 
we are told, as bald as those of any bour- 
geois. Persistent devotion to art, the 
mistress whose favor is hard to gain, is 
the guarantee of success in painting now 
as it always has been, and my lady’s 
beauty can only be caught by the hand 
trained to skillfulness, and the eye that 
has learned to see. 

All the world, without exception, loves 








From a reproduction in carbon, by James L. Breéce. 
PORTRAIT OF NEL GWYNN, BY HOPPNER. 


to look at the picture of a beautiful woman, 
and all the dilettanti have the additional 
pleasure of admiring a homely one, when 
a great artist has painted her. How much 
we should be deprived of if the Titians, 
the Leonardos, the Raphaels, and the Ve- 
roneses ; the Velasquezes, the Vandycks, 
the Rubenses, and the Franz Hals; the 
Francois Clouets, the Bouchers, the Van 
Loos, the Watteaus, the Quentin de la 
Tours, the Vigée Le Bruns, the Greuzes, 
the Mignards, and the Nattiers ; the Gains- 
boroughs, Romneys, Lawrences, Sir Josh- 
uas, Hoppners, Knellers, and Lelys; the 
Copleys, the Stuarts, the Peales, and the 
Sullys, were swept away! What a loss if 
our great-grandmother’s portrait at twen- 
ty, acharming young woman none of us 
ever saw, were taken away from us; or 
that other crackled picture of her who 
lived generations ago, and whose story 
lies in a box,—a few pieces of faded pa- 
per and a broken gold chain,—or is told in 
a row of blunted letters on a slab in a 
church three thousand miles away ! His- 
tory, in the writing of which wise men are 
supposed to ponder well before they set 
down as facts what may only be fiction, 
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tells us many good stories of portraits of 
women ; but writers of fiction undisguised, 
in which there are such great opportuni- 
ties to weave a tale about them, have been 
strangely unfortunate in their treatment 
of the subject. Even the author of so fine 
a story as ‘‘The Scarlet Letter,’’ makes a 
sad jumble of it, when he essays it in 
‘‘The Marble Faun.’’ He may be held to 
be at fault, however, principally in his 
conception of what painting really is, 
for anybody is at liberty, surely, to take 
what meaning he chooses from a work of 
art. But most of those who have touched 
upon it, and even those who have written 
thick books of criticism, are prone to mis- 
understand its mission, and to persist in 
thinking it is to teach some edifying les- 
son, or inculcate moral thoughts. 

If it could only be understood that the 
true mission of art is to make something 
beautiful to look at, how much easier the 
path of the painter would be! It is partly 
because of such misconceptions that the 
portrait is not generally looked upon as 
one of the highest forms of art, and yet it 
is hard to say what could well be a higher 
form. Certainly, some of the greatest mas- 
terpieces in the world are portraits,—sim- 
ple pictures of a man or woman; to see one 
such, to see it again and again, until one 
knows it as a friend, is itself almost an ed- 
ucation. No one has written more sympa- 
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theticaily, more 
eloquently, or 
with more del- 
icate apprecia- 
tion of painting 
than Fromentin, 
himself a paint- 
er; and if we 
would find in 
books some- 
thing about por- 
traits, from the 
point of view of 
the masters who 
created them, we 
have but to take 
up ‘‘ Les Maitres 
d’ Autrefois.”’ If 
the art of print- 
ing, which pre- 
serves all arts, 
had given us 
more of such 
criticism as his, 
right apprecia- 
tion of painting 
might be more 
general, and the 
keen pleasure 


that comes from looking at a picture that no beauty but its own to draw us to it 
is good only because it is beautiful, might with lasting love? 





From a reproduction in carbon, bv James I. Breece. 
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be enjoyed by 
more than feel 
it now. But 
centuries before 
the invention 
of printing, did 
not painting 
and sculpture 
show us beauty 
on a piece of 
wood, or carve 
it in marble, or 
mould it ona 
coin ? 

Long after the 
glory and power 
of women have 
faded away, 
and even their 
names are con- 
fused with those 
of others, or for- 
gotten, does not 
the art of the 
painter attach 
to his name all 
that remains to 
posterity, a pic- 


\e 4 » BY G. H. JTLER. 
PORTRAIT OF MRS. TUCKERMAN, BY G. H. BUTLER ture that needs 


TIMON TO THE ATHENIANS. 
By EpiItH M. THOMAs. | 


‘‘But the roof is so low!”’ they said. 

He smiles in return,—‘Is it so? 

Well, were it high as ’tis low 

(The roof that covers my head), 

I should look through it still to the sky!” 


‘‘But the walls,’’ they said with a sigh— 
‘The walls of your house are so narrow, 
Fit only to cage in a sparrow !”’ 
‘‘Yet I take, when I list to fly, 
A thousand-league journey in thought !”’ 





‘‘On your table,’’ they said, «there is naught 
But some bread and wild fruit from the waste.”’ 
‘But how, if the flavor I taste? 

Do they so whose dainties, far-brought, 

With the mere seeing can sate?” 


‘«« But,’’ they said, ‘here are none to wait— 
To heed—and to run, at thy call!” 

‘««The master is servant to all, 

Being slave to the master’s estate; 

If myself I can serve, I am free,— 

Say this to your masters from me.” 











THE GREAT BRITISH NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 


By L&E MERIWETHER. 


{ captured? Bah! What's 
Canada but a few acres of snow 
and ice?”’ 

So spoke Louis xv. when told of Eng- 
land’s victory on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence—an utterance prompted by cha- 
grin and mortification, yet also largely 
due to a very real and dense ignorance of 
his lost colony across the ocean. Indeed, 
it is a question whether a large number 
of people, otherwise well informed, are not 
as ignorant on the subject to-day as was 
Louis Xv. in 1763. 

‘« You are not going to Canada in that 
summer suit and spring overcoat ?’’ said 
a friend, who knew of my intended trip, 
and met me on the way to the station. 

‘“Why not?’ saidI. «Do you not know 
that, excepting mountain, lake, and sea- 
coast districts, summer in Canada is hot- 
ter than in New Orleans ?’’ 

My friend said that he did not know 
this; that many others are equally igno- 
rant is evidenced by the number of tourists 
one sees in Canada provided with only 


heavy clothing, and sweltering in a tem- 
perature of one hundred degrees in the 
shade. Only recently have our school 
geographies ceased to misrepresent Brit- 
ish America by a vague white spot on the 
map; and even now, how many Ameri- 
cans, among those fairly well informed, 
know that were the United States laid on 
top of Canada, enough Canadian territory 
would remain uncovered to make half a 
dozen kingdoms the size of Belgium or 
Holland ? 

The line of its northern boundary, ex- 
tended two thousand miles eastward, 
would pass through Hudson’s bay and 
Labrador; due north of Montreal or Que- 
bec it would pass through a wild waste of 
unexplored and uninhabitable wilderness. 
But in Alberta this same parallel of lati- 
tude finds a country growing grass seven 
feet high, and forty bushels of wheat per 
acre. Why this great difference? Be- 
cause, west of Manitoba, the isothermal 
lines make a great turn to the north. 
Why do they turn to the north? I donot 
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know, and found no one who does know. 
What is called the «‘ Chinook,’’ a warm 
wind, comes into being somewhere north 
of Idaho or Montana, and sweeping to 
the north, tempers the climate and en- 
ables the rich soil of the Saskatchewan 
valley to produce luxuriant crops of splen- 
did quantity as well as quality. In atwo- 
hundred-mile drive through Alberta in 
company with Prof. Wm. Saunders, di- 
rector-general of Canadian agriculture, 
the fields of wheat, barley, oats, and other 
grains, the wild flowers, berries, and nuts 
which we saw made it hard to realize 
that we were five hundred miles north 
of Idaho, on the same parallel of latitude 
with Hudson’s bay. 

Edmonton, the capital of this district, 
is reached by a branch of the Canadian 
Pacific railway, two hundred miles long, 
beginning at Calgary, on the main line, 


kota, who were dissatisfied with the rigor- 
ous climate and drouths of that State, 
and were seeking new homes a thousand 
miles to the northwest. A man who in 
the east has been a mere unit among mill- 
ions, unnoticed and unknown, feels flat- 
tered at the reception accorded him by the 
western people—people, for the immigra- 
tion agent is not alone in extending cordial 
greeting to newcomers. When the main- 
line train disappeared beyond the western 
horizon, after dropping me down on that 
particular portion of the thousand miles of 
prairie known as Calgary, it was not thirty 
minutes before the local railway agent, 
the telegraph operator, the mayor of the 
town, and the other officials had intro- 
duced themselves to me and bid me wel- 
come. ‘There are only two trains a week 
on the branch road north to Edmonton; 
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and running due north. Mr. R.S. Alex- 
ander, the Dominion government immi- 
gration agent, who meets newcomers at 
Calgary, is armed with bunches of grass 
seven feet long, with cabbages four feet 
in diameter, cucumbers three inches thick, 
and sundry other agricultural specimens 
which he exhibits as he takes possession 
of the prospector, escorts him northward, 
and fills his ear with stories of the coun- 
try’s wonderful fertility. On the day I 
journeyed north from Calgary, he had 
in tow thirty-seven farmers from Da- 


unnatural the inference that nothing less 
than an intention to locate would prompt 
such a journey, and thus it was that all 
along the line I received a warm welcome. 

For fifty miles north of Calgary the 
character of the country is similar to that 
one sees along the Canadian Pacific rail- 
way all the way to Manitoba—a rolling, 
treeless plain. In two hours, however, 
the train enters a country the soil of which 
retains a considerable amount of moisture; 
the grass is green, and one sees herds of 
cattle, and forests of white spruce and 
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brushwood. There are few dwellings, so 
few that when one is seen, passengers run 
to the car windows and exclaim, ‘‘ There’s 
a house !”’ as sailors exclaim at sight of 
a ship on the desert ocean. The half 
dozen ‘‘towns’’ along the line look as 
though they had been set out the night 
before—as in fact some of them have been; 
for the railroad has only been completed 
two vears, and the oldest town dates since 
the operation of the road. At one place, 
where most of the ‘‘houses’’ were white 
tents set up to shelter immigrants just 
arrived, a pretty girl in the latest New 
York style, with a ravishing bonnet and 
dainty lace-trimmed parasol, was on the 
station platform to greet us. The sight ofa 
rose blooming in the Sahara desert would 
be no more surprising than the unexpected 
sight of that girl with the Fifth avenue 
raiment in that tent town in the North- 
west Territory. 

The rough life which inevitably removes 
the outward signs of civilization, may in 
time even affect one’s inner nature; we 
observed, however, that the depot loung- 
ers on this road in Alberta were composed 
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of a class seldom seen loafing around rail- 
way stations in other countries. This for 
two reasons: there being but two trains 
a week, when one passes, the entire pop- 
ulation turns out to witness the phenom- 
enon. ‘The second reason is that a large 
per cent. of the settlers are educated Eng- 
lishmen, younger sons, who, not having 
money enough to maintain the dignity 
of their station in England, come to this 
country, homestead three hundred and 
twenty acres of land, and lead a life that 
is rough but independent, and infinitely 
more agreeable to the average English- 
man, imbued with a passion for owning 
land, than would be a life of work, no 
matter if light and lucrative, in London. 
Once, in a rude frontier town, hearing the 
sweet strain of Mendelssohn's +‘ Spring 
Song ’’ in the hotel parlor adjoining my 
room, I tipped softly in, expecting to see 
at the piano a woman with small, white 
hands; instead, there sat a man booted 
and spurred, in a blue flannel shirt, around 
his waist a belt holding two revolvers, on 
his head a cowboy hat with a leather 


thong extending down and tied under the 
2 
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chin, This man, in appearance an un- 
couth cowboy, in reality an Oxford grad- 
uate, said he came to Alberta simply be- 
cause he preferred the free, if rough, life 
of a ranchman to the drudgery and con- 
finement that is the inevitable lot of a 
poor man in England. 

Another class of settler in the British 
Northwest Territory is composed of what 
are called «‘ Remittance’’ Englishmen,— 
the scapegraces of families of social posi- 
tion. The “ Remittance’? Englishman 
does not work; his family ate content 
if he will only keep away from England, 
—the further away the better, so that 
the expense of a return ticket will insure 
against his returning, and care is taken 
never to remit at one time money enough 
to enable the exile to purchase a ticket 
for London. These Remittance settlers 
are picturesque features of the Territory ; 
they toil not, neither do they spin, yet no 
cowboy, in all his glory, is arrayed like 
unto them. In London they were dan- 


dies, and wore the highest collars, and 
carried the biggest canes ; in Alberta they 
wear the broadest-brimmed hats, the high- 
est boots, and carry the most formidable- 
looking pistols. 


The bulk of the settlers are sturdy 
men, honest in principle, but imbued 
with little respect for legal technicali- 
ties. Last year, after the completion of 
the railroad, some shrewd fellows from 
the east, discovering that several of the 
old settlers, who had come two thou- 
sand miles in ox-carts, to get to Edmon- 
ton, had omitted certain forms necessary 
to perfect their titles, made an entry on 
two or three of the best lots in the town. 
The old settlers consulted a lawyer. 

«The law against us?”’ said the old 


BLACKFOOT CAMP ON BOW RIVER. 


settlers, after the lawyer had given his 
opinion : ‘‘ Mebbeso; but, we ain’t against 
ourselves !’’ and they forthwith repaired 
to the board houses which the eastern 
men had built on the disputed lots, and 
gave the enemy just ten minutes to vacate. 

‘«What if we don’t go?”’ said one of 
the easterners, defiantly. 

««Why, then it will be uncomfortable, 
powerful uncomfortable for you,’’ replied 
the old settlers, ‘for at the end of ten 
minutes we air a-going to dump these 
houses into the river.’’ 

Edmonton’s main street runs parallel 
with the Saskatchewan river, fifty yards 
from the edge of its bluffs that are nearly 
three hundred feet high. The lots are 
between the street and the bluffs; the 
houses fronted on the street, with their 
backs overlooking theriver. The old set- 
tlers were prepared with logs, ropes, and 
rollers ; at the end of the ten minutes 
they began operations, and half an hour 
later there was a mighty roar and splash 
as the frame house toppled over the bluff 
into the water. A second half-hour suf- 
ficed to tumble another house over, and 
then operations were suspended, for the 
shrewd easterners, having seen enough to 
convince them that the climate of Alberta 
was not favorable to their kind of shrewd- 
ness, packed up their portable effects and 
departed. 

It was ten o’clock at night when the 
railroad journey through this almost vir- 
gin country ended. A stage drawn by 
four horses conveyed the passengers 
through a dark forest to the Saskatche- 
wan, which was crossed by a ferry tied 
to a pulley wheel on a wire rope suspended 
across theriver. This curious ferry moved 
across the water, propelled by the rapid 

current ; then the four horses 
pulled the stage up a steep, 
winding road to the summit 
of the river’s bluff, two hun- 
dred and fifty feet high, and 
fifteen minutes later we dashed 
down a street brilliant with 
electric lights, and halted in 
front of the Alberta hotel, con- 
ducted by a Corsican, F. Mar- 
iaggi, who, when I addressed 
him in Italian, almost fell upon 
my neck and embraced me. 
«You, Signor,’’ he said, 
‘care the second person in 
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this country to speak to me in my beauti- 
ful language.’”’ 

Italians are not fond of migrating to 
the far north and I wondered that Signor 
Mariaggi had found even one of his coun- 
trymen bold enough to share his exile in 
Alberta. When introduced to this soli- 
tary Italian settler, I was reminded of the 
trite saying that, after all, this world of 
ours is small. Two years ago, when a 
friend and I rode into Savona, Italy, on 
bicycles, we were told that wheeling was 
unlawful, and ordered by a gendarme to 
dismount ; surprised at the order, we set 
the bicycles against a wall and demanded 
an explanation. While engaged in dis- 
cussion with the gendarme, a cavalry 
officer, riding by, turned to stare at the 
‘«Inglesi,’’ with their curious wheels and 
tourist costumes. This incident was re- 
called by what happened when Signor 
Mariaggi introduced me to Count X., the 
one solitary Italian who had followed the 
innkeeper’s example, and drifted to Ed- 
monton. The count, a dark, handsome 
man of about thirty, eyed me closely for 
some moments, in silence, before he said: 

‘‘ Signor, were you not in Savona, on 
the Riviera, in December, 1891 ?”’ 


«Yes, Signor.’’ 

«You and a friend arrived on bicycles, 
—a gendarme made you dismount,—you 
set your wheels against a wall, non é 
vero,—is it not so?’”’ 

‘Yes, certainly ; but how the deuce do 
you know all this?”’ 

‘‘Ah! I was there. I passed on horse- 
back. I turned to look at your wheels 
and curious attire. You do not remem- 
ber me; you were busy with the gen- 
darme, but I remember you,—ah, yes! 
for such bicycles, with valises and Amer- 
ican riders, are not common in Savona.”’ 

When we asked what brought him 
to the Northwest Territory, the count 
shrugged his shoulders and breathed a 
gentle sigh. 

«I was commander of the troops at 
Savona, and Monte Carlo, alas, was too 
near. I, went there evenings after din- 
ner ; sometimes I won, but more often I 
lost, and, ecco! I am here!”’ 

Edmonton, although two hundred miles 
north of the main line of the Canadian 
Pacific railway, is older than any town 
in Alberta; nearly a century ago the 
Hudson’s Bay Company established a 
fort here; it was made the distributing 
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point for all that vast region extending 
north to the Arctic ocean, and the fort 
expanded into a town long before there 
was a railroad within a thousand miles. 
Many new stores have been established, 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company, which 
for three-quarters of a century had no 
competitors, has now to go on the prin- 
ciple of small profits and large sales, in 
order to keep up with its energetic rivals. 
A visit to the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
old fort, now used as a depot of supplies, 
gives an idea of the methods of this cele- 
brated company, chartered by Charles 1. 
Wherever its flag floats in the breeze, 
there are the company’s initials—H. B. C. 
—which the tenderfoot is irreverently in- 
formed signifies, ‘‘ Here before Christ,’’ 
in allusion to the company’s having been 
in Canada since 1670. 

Surrounding the storehouse is a high 
stockade fence; and in one room are two 
ancient cannon, that eighty years ago were 
hauled hither two thousand miles across 
the country by oxen. These cannon, 
rusty and old, the wheels and bodies of 
their carriages rotten and rickety, have 
seen no service for many years, although, 
in 1885, at the time of the so-called Riel 
rebellion, it seemed for a while as if they 
would once again be needed. 

The old blockhouse is now filled with 
furs, brought from all parts of the north, 
to be dressed and baled ready for ship- 
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ment to England. The hundreds of loop- 
holes, which once were used to pour a 

deadly fire on hostile Indians attacking 

the blockhouse, now serve merely as a 

host of miniature windows, through 

which the light filters in, making dimly 

visible the great stacks of rusty, old rifles, 

relics of the eighteenth century, and the 

bales of rare and curious furs. 

In old times, when an Indian wanted a 
rifle, the rifle was stood on end, and the 
Indian laid furs flat on the ground until 
they were heaped to the top of the gun- 
barrel; then the Indian took the rifle, 
worth, possibly, fifty dollars, and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company took the furs, 
worth from one hundred to one thousand 
dollars,—the large variation being due to 
the absence of discrimination on the part 
of the Indian, who was as likely to have 
in his lot the hide of a silver fox, worth 
three hundred dollars, owing to its beauty, 
scarcity, and demand by a certain rank of 
the Russian nobility, as he was to have a 
musk-ox hide, not worth ten dollars. The 
Indian is not now so unsophisticated ; he 
knows the exact value of the different 
kinds of furs. At the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany posts, on the McKenzie river, actual 
money is unknown, all the trade being 
conducted by means of a curious imagi- 
nary currency, the unit of value of which 
is ‘‘one skin.’’? What sort of a skin? No 
one knows; in fact, it is no sort of skin 
in particular. It is merely an 
imaginary skin, about equiva- 
lent in value to half a dollar. 
The hide of a beaver is worth 
ten skins; a musk-ox hide is 
/ worth thirty skins; a fine sil- 
ver fox hide is worth three 
hundred skins. These are the 
big bills of this unique cur- 
rency. 

Small change is made by 
musk-rat hides, worth one- 
tenth of a skin; by mink 
hides, worth two skins; and 
by lynx hides, worth four 
skins. A wolverine hide is 
worth sixteen skins. There 
is a fluctuation in the value of 
this currency, just as there is 
a fluctuation in the value of 
silver, consequent upon the 
increase or decrease in its pro- 
duction; but, within limits, 























perhaps no less definite than in the case 
of silver, the relative value of the skins 


is as above quoted. Of course, if a skin 
is imperfect, has holes, is cut, or ragged, 
a deduction is made, just as a silver dol- 
lar with a hole punched on one side will 
pass for only eighty cents. 

Outside of Venice, a man who has never 
seen a horse is a rarity; and nowadays 
most people have, at one time or another, 
seen a steam-engine, while everybody is 
supposed to have seen money. But in 
Edmonton I saw a man who, previous to 
that day, had seen neither of these three 
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converted into money for his support, at 
Winnipeg, where he intends to settle. 
This man, old in years, in experience and 
knowledge of the world is younger than 
the veriest child. The journey from Fort 
McPherson to Edmonton had lasted forty 
days. 

‘‘Captain Bell knows this,’’ said Boi- 
lon; ‘‘knows that we are only half-way 
to Winnipeg, yet he says we will arrive 
there to-morrow.”’ 

With this the old man shook his head, 
as though pained to find his old friend, 
Captain Bell, guilty of such mendacity ; 
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instruments of civilization. He was Boi- 
lon, a half-breed French Indian, born in the 
north, and for thirty-three years interpre- 
ter for the Hudson’s Bay Company, at Fort 
McPherson, on the McKenzie river, near 
the Arctic circle. The only money Boilon 
knew was the «‘skin’’ money of the north. 
His salary of four hundred skins was paid 
in hides, with which he could make pur- 
chases at Fort McPherson just as easily as 
one in New York can buy with gold. In 
addition to the four hundred skin, he re- 
ceived annually two hundred pounds each 
of flour and sugar. Beyond Smith Port- 
age there is not a drop of spirituous drink 
to be had; there are no clubs, no operas, 
no means of squandering wealth, in con- 
sequence of which Mr. Boiion, at the end 
of his thirty-three years’ service, finds him- 
self with several thousand skins, to be 





for Boilon was incapable of realizing that 
the ‘«‘houses on wheels,’’ as he called the 
cars, could carry him the second half 
of his journey in as many hours as the 
first half had required days. When the 
train started, his face paled; he clutched 
the arms of his seat, and finally sat down 
on the car floor, frightened out of his wits, 
and declaring he knew that the «house on 
wheels’’ was going to shake to pieces. 
On first arriving in Alberta, one is apt 
to fancy the country a trifle to the north. 
A country that is five hundred miles north 
of Quebec, in the latitude of Labrador, is 
not in the tropics ; yet, only a short stay 
in Edmonton is necessary to convince the 
traveler that, if not in the south, he is, 
at any rate, not very far north. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company officials regard 
Edmonton as in the far south. Captain 
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John Bell, captain of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company's McKenzie river steamer, ar- 
rived while I was in Edmonton, and gave 
a hearty laugh on hearing me speak of 
Alberta as a cold, winter country. 

‘Why, my boy,’ said the bluff old 
captain, ‘‘ you are in the tropics. The 
north does not really begin until you 
reach the end of my beat at Fort McPher- 
son, two thousand miles from here, on 
the McKenzie river.’’ 

The first hundred miles of this long 
journey is made by wagon to Athabasca 
landing, where begins a five-hundred-mile 
ride on the Athabasca river ; then comes 
a portage of eighteen miles ; then a long 
voyage down Slave river to, and through, 
Slave lake; whence begins the last thou- 
sand miles of the journey down the Mc- 
Kenzie river. Captain Bell’s sixty-one- 
ton screw-propeller boat makes but one 
voyage a year down the McKenzie to Fort 
McPherson, that last, lonely outpost of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, within a 
day’s walk of the Arctic circle. Mr. Mc- 


Cauley, the mayor of Edmonton, also 
proprietor of a livery-stable, in speaking 
of the six men living at Fort McPherson, 
said that the place is too lonely for a 


bachelor, and that all six were married. 

One of the six held out for many years, 

but he, too, succumbed, a year ago, under 

romantic circumstances. He had been 
~ “20 2, 
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engaged for twelve years to a girl in 
Scotland. 

Captain Bell’s steamer goes into winter 
quarters at Fort Simpson, in latitude six- 
ty-five degrees, where the sun rises about 
teno’clock, and setsabout two. Duringthe 
long arctic winter the captain amuses him- 
self stuffing arctic birds, of which he has 
arare and interesting collection. His 
crew hunt deer, fish, cut wood, and kill 
time as best they can from the middle of 
August until the following June. Every 
man is allowed one hundred pounds each 
of sugar and flour, in addition to wages. 
The officials at Fort McPherson are al- 
lowed five hundred pounds of flour a year 
per man,—a fairly liberal allowance, con- 
sidering that in that region flour costs 
thirty-five to forty cents a pound. Dis- 
tances are so great, the difficulties of trans- 
portation so many, including long port- 
ages over rocky ground, that, to carry a 
pound of freight from Athabasca landing 
to Fort McPherson costs twenty-two cents. 
The Indians rarely indulge in the luxury 
of bread; their diet consists mainly of 
moose and deer meat. Fifteen Indians 
will eat a moose in a single night ; in the 
same time eight Indians eat a deer, that 
is, each man eats from twelve to sixteen 
pounds of meat within ten hours. They 
eat until gorged, then sleep, then, in an 
hour or two, get up and go aeain to the 
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fleshpot, resume eating until again 
gorged, then sleep again, and so on un- 
til every vestige of the animal is con- 
sumed save the hide and bones. The fur- 
ther north the warmer are the summers, 
owing to the greater length of the days. 
During the weeks of constant sunshine 
the Indians bask lazily in the open air ; 
when the long, arctic winter begins they 
stir themselves, catch fish, deer, and 
moose, and, when gorged with meat, seem 
impervious to cold. Some have tepees, 
tents made of musk-ox hides, the majori- 
ty, however, wrap themselves in blankets 
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a strange and interesting country; all 
vegetation .ceases at Good Hope, latitude 
sixty-six degrees, and from that point on 
to Fort McPherson, two hundred and 
eighty miles nearer the north pole, the 
country is indescribably desolate. The 
whole vast region is peopled by less than 
five hundred Indians and Eskimos. 
At Fort McPherson there is one season 
when the sun is hidden for four consecu- 
tive weeks ; during that time light is ob- 
tained by burning coal-oil costing one 
dollar a gallon, and brushwood hauled 
by Indians from the south. As far north 
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and sleep out in the snow, even when the 
mercury registers sixty degrees below 
zero. 

Except in the case of some Scotch girl 
going to marry her lover, Captain Bell, 
on his annual trip to Fort McPherson, 
seldom has a passenger. When he does 
have one, the cost of passage, not includ- 
ing meals, is one hundred and thirteen 
dollars. 

From Fort McPherson a trail-pathacross 
the mountains leads, in four days, to the 
Yukon river, the descent of which can be 
made tothe coast in ten days. Thence are 
steamers toSan Francisco. A trip to Alaska 
via this route takes the traveler through 





as Good Hope there is some vegetation ; 
the six weeks of constant summer sun 
gives out a cumulative heat; there is 
practically no night to let the earth cool, 
and potatoes and barley grow rapidly ; 
even wheat has been grown. 

The missionaries at Fort Providence, 
latitude sixty-one degrees, have produced 
wheat; and in the Peace river valley, 
seven hundred miles north of Edmonton, 
(one thousand miles:north of Montana), 
is a large field, growing twenty bushels 
of wheat to the acre. The Indians, who 
think themselves fortunate if they can 
get a little barley to pound with a wooden 
mallet and eat with moose meat, are, of 
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course, in clover when they get real bread. 
Compared with their unsophisticated 
cousins on the McKenzie river, the In- 
dians in Alberta are quite up to the times. 
At one of their reservations, twenty miles 
from Edmonton, I saw trim-looking log- 
houses, whitewashed and furnished with 
stoves and culinary utensils. There were 
tables and chairs; and surrounding the 
houses were fields of waving grain which 
the Indians had planted, and which, at the 
time of our visit, they were just beginning 
to harvest. While visiting one of these 
log-houses, Mr. McCauley, Edmonton’s 
mayor, who was driving me, was surprised 
by a comely squaw stepping forward, and, 
without the slightest warning, throwing 
her arms about his neck and kissing him. 

‘‘Good gracious !’’ exclaimed his honor, 
blushing. «What do you mean?” 

The squaw was surprised at the may- 
or's surprise. ‘‘Why,’’ she said, ‘are 
you not a missionary ?”’ 

This in very good English, gravely, yet 
with an eye that seemed totwinkle. As 
I looked first at the blushing face of Ed- 
monton’s mayor, then at the Indian with 
her almost Mongolian features, I came to 
the conclusion that a woman who cooks 
on a patented range, lives in a comforta- 
ble house, and kisses good-looking men, 
on the plea of mistaking them for mis- 
sionaries, is pretty well on the road to 
civilization, even if she is an Indian. 

Although two hundred miles north of 
Winnipeg, the climate of Edmonton is 
not so cold in winter nor so hot in sum- 
mer. At times, during January and Feb- 
ruary, the two coldest months, the mer- 
cury goes forty, and even fifty-seven 


degrees below zero; forty degrees below, 
however, is the ordinary maximum of 
cold, and it frequently goes to forty de- 
grees above, even in the dead of winter. 
There is no month in which there are not 
more days with the mercury above, than 
days with the mercury below, zero. In 
summer, the maximum heat is ninety de- 
grees, and the mean temperature is from 
seventy to eighty degrees. In the prairie 


country, two hundred miles to the south, 
the mercury sometimes registers one hun- 
dred and ten degrees in the shade in sum- 


mer, and sixty-seven degrees below zero 
in winter—extremes, the discomfort of 
which is aggravated by fierce winds, that 
in summer make one feel as though the 
flames of Hades were sweeping over the 
earth; and in winter, as if the mercury 
had dropped out of the thermometer alto- 
gether. Being wooded, and sheltered by 
the Rocky mountains, the Edmonton dis- 
trict is not subject to these fierce winds, and 
is well adapted to mixed farming. In addi- 
tion to all sorts of grasses, gooseberries, 
currants, raspberries, strawberries, and 
similar small fruits grow well. As yet, 
large fruits have not prospered, though 
it is thought not impossible that even 
these may in time be made to succeed. 
Professor Saunders has been conducting a 
series of experiments in grafting, with a 
view to producing crosses hardy enough 
to withstand the northwest winters. 
While we were in Edmonton word was 
brought that, on one of the trees sent from 
Ottawa by the professor, an apple had been 
discovered. The announcement created a 
sensation. All Edmonton turned out to 
the yard of Mr. Frank Oliver, where the 
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apple-tree was planted, and Professor 
Saunders, accompanied by a photogra- 
pher, appeared on the scene, for the pur- 
pose, not only of gazing himself upon the 
phenomenon, but of fixing its likeness in 
indelible photographs to be shown eastern 
doubters. There was but one apple on 
the tree, and that one was small and 
nevertheless, Professor Saunders ex- 
pressed great satisfaction, «for,’’ said he, 
‘‘it demonstrates that an apple can be 
grown here, which heretofore has been 
deemed an impossibility.’’ 

The laws of the Northwest Territory 
are framed at its capital, Regina, a town 
of two thousand inhabitants, three hun- 
dred and fifty-seven miles west of Winni- 
peg, on the main line of the Canadian 
Pacific railway. It is a lonely situation; 
in every direction, as far as the eye can 
reach, there is a broad, boundless prairie; 
the traveler, fresh from a superb palace car, 
with baths, barber-shops, drawing-rooms, 
and library, when suddenly dumped out on 
the lonely station plat- 
form of Regina, gazes 
at the transcontinen- 
tal train as it contin- 
ues its western way to 
the ocean, and feels 
almost as blue as a 
man who drops into 
the sea over the poop- 
rail of a ship and then 
sees the vessel leave 
him. The train quick- 
ly fades away beyond 
the western horizon ; 
as you look around at 
the vast plain about 
you, you wonder how 
you could ever get 
away from so vast a 
country, if by bad 
luck the railroad 
should forget to send 
more trains in the 
future. 

Parliament house, a 
neat, one-story, yel- 
low, brick cottage, 
covered with red 
shingles, stands out 
on the prairie a mile 
from Regina, near the 
other government 
buildings, —the In- 


sour ; 
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dian commissioner’s office, the «‘palace’’ 
of the lieutenant-governor, and the head- 
quarters of the mounted police. Out- 
side of the Parliamcat house I saw half 
a dozen bicycles, belonging to such of 
the members as are fond of the wheel, 
and two or three buggies and saddle- 
horses belonging to other members who 
prefer the old methods of locomotion. 
That the majority of the members cared 
neither for the wheels nor horses, pre- 
ferring the oldest of all methods of lo- 
comotion, walking, was evident from the 
fact that the horses, buggies, and bicy- 
cles, all put together, were not enough 
to accommodate a dozen persons, while 
the Parliament of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory consists of twenty-six members. 
These twenty-six men, who are allowed 
five hundred dollars and mileage ex- 
penses each annual session, frame laws 
for a territory greater in area than half 
of Europe. While all seemed fairly able 
and intelligent, only one or two members 
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appeared really conversant with parlia- 
mentary rules. When these one or two 
attempted to put their knowledge to use, 
they were promptly suppressed. 

‘Oh, we won’t bother about that,’’ 
said the speaker, when told that, before 
proceeding in a certain matter, it would 
be necessary to move a suspension of the 
rules, ‘‘That’s all right; everybody 
knows we want to vote on this matter : 
what is the use wasting time voting to 
suspend the rules ?”’ 

With which he proceeded to put the mo- 
tion. Thesubjects occupying thesetwen- 
ty-six men, legislating for a territory with 
enough land to make a dozen empires of 
Germany, were matters pertaining to hunt- 
ing game, to building fires on prairies or in 
forests, to granting franchises for electric 
street-cars in Edmonton, and to investigat- 
ing the conduct of the territory’s commis- 
sioners to the World’s Fair at Chicago. 
The acts of the liliputian Parliament may 
be vetoed by the Dominion government at 
Ottawa, the veto being expressed by the 
lieutenant-governor at Regina; but the 
veto must be expressed within a year, 
otherwise the tentative nature of the act 
ceases, and it becomes final, repealable only 
by the body that created it. On the day of 
my visit, the hottest discussion was in re- 
gard to the game regulation forbidding 
non-residents to hunt without a permit 
from the lieutenant-governor. Some of 
the members said that if their visitors 
were not allowed to hunt without a per- 
mit from the lieutenant-governor, they 
could not hunt at all, inasmuch as their 
stay in the country might be ended, pos- 
sibly months, by time one could write to 


Regina and receive an answer. A year 
would elapse before the lieutenant-gover- 
nor could send a permit to persons in the 
McKenzie river district. 

To carry into effect the laws enacted by 
the little Parliament, there is, in addition 
to the law-abiding spirit of the people, a 
body of one thousand men called the 
mounted police,—stalwart fellows in the 
usual uniform of an English soldier— 
flaming red coat, tight trousers, and a hat 
about the size of a pill-box. These men 
receive board and clothing, and forty cents 
a day the first year of their service, with 
each additional year the per diem is in- 
creased five cents. At first thought, one 
thousand men seem entirely inadequate 
to preserve peace in a territory two-thirds 
as large as all Europe; in reality, how- 
ever, they appear quite competent to per- 
form the task assigned them. The vast 
area over which they preside contains not 
more than eighty thousand souls. The 
mounted police are quick, bold, daring; 
though few in number, they areconstantly - 
on the trains, at the station, on horseback, 
moving from point to point, seeming al- 
most omnipresent, and so holding in check 
the lawless characters who drift tothe west. 

With millions of acres of land to be had 
almost for the asking, in Manitoba and 
the Northwest Territory, with good gov- 
ernment, with a soil producing twenty to 
forty bushels of wheat to the acre, it is no 
wonder the completion of a railroad into 
this region resulted immediately in a 
stream of immigration that is swelling 
into a mighty river, and that is inevit- 
ably destined to make of the Northwest 
one of the world’s greatest granaries. 
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THE ART SCHOOLS OF AMERICA. 


By W. S. HARWOOD. 


HERE is a certain class of people, 
the members of which, at least be- 
fore the recent Columbian Exposition, 
professed to see little of promise in Amer- 
ican art. They had taught, and had been 
taught, that what was known as Ameri- 
can art was not art at all, in the correctest 
construction; was, indeed, inchoate, low 
in standard, and wanting in the essentials 
of real art. They bought pictures, but 
they bought those painted by French 
brushes, or, in some rarer cases, brushes 
of American handling, but dipped in the 
pigments of the soil of Gaul. 

The World’s Fair taught a good many 
of this class a needed lesson. It showed 
them that the fashion of crying down 
everything which had upon it the native 
brand was going out of date, unre- 
gretted. The collections on the walls of 
the galleries devoted to the artists of 
the United States gave proof, at every 
turn, that the art of America was no 
longer the art of the kindergarten, that 
American artists had become diversifiedly 
powerful. While the American section 
was not great in the same sense that a 
section devoted to the best art of France, 
displayed in a world’s fair at Paris, would 
be great, or one in Munich or London, 


yet the pictures in the American section 
were great enough to prove that a noble 
art has found a home in this country, and 
that the day dawns auspiciously, in the 
full noon of which America shall lead the 
world in art. 

Investigation into the status of the art 
schools of America also shows clearly that 
they have never stood so high, have never 
had such capable directors, been so liber- 
ally endowed, had such a large attendance, 
such a corps of powerful instructors, and 
have never done such creditable work, as 
at the present time. The numerical 
strength of the leading schools of Amer- 
ica at the present time, compared with that 
of five years ago, affords the reader one 
of the clearest proofs of the growth of the 
art idea in this country which could well 
be presented. In these figures, and in 
the opinion of the leading directors as to 
the influence of the art of the World’s 
Fair upon the student life of the United 
States, is found much that may be fruitful 
in suggestion. 

Certainly, no school in the United 
States stands higher, on both sides of the 
sea, than the Art Students’ League of 
New York City. It has been, from the 
outset, an art school in the most catholic 
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sense. It has hada 
strong, high stand- 
ard, and has main- 
tained it through the 
medium of the best 
obtainable instruc- 
tors. It is entirely 
self-supporting, and 
is, in the broadest 
sense, a codperative 
institution. It is well 
to note the financial 
disturbance of the 
year 1893, which, 
naturally, should 
have done much to 
unsettle the art work 
of the country; and 
most interesting to 
see that, the country 
over, those devoted 
to art have not allowed dearth of gold to 
starve ardor, for the attendance on the art 
schools has been uniformly increasing, 
despite the hard times. 

The curator of the Art Students’ League, 
Mr. D. R. Whitehead, believes that the 
financial depression has had its influence, 
and that the attendance on the league 
would have been less had it not been for 
the influence of the World’s Fair. The 
league's attendance for the past five years 
is a helpful index of the health of art in 
America : 1888-89, 789 ; 1889-90, 840; 1890- 
QI, 913 ; 1891-92, Io10; 1892-93, 1125. 

Philadelphia has been one of the most 
conservative and helpful cities in the 
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country in the line of art encouragement. 
One of the well-known schools of the city, 
one which has been making rapid strides, 
is the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts. The superintendent, Mr. Milton 
Bancroft, is of the opinion that the stu- 
dents who attended the World’s Fair re- 
ceived there a very strong impetus toward 
better work, were enabled to establish for 
themselves truer and finer ideals, and had 
awakened in themselves an interest in the 
subject they had never felt before. The 
local exhibitions in Philadelphia, many 
of which were the offshoots of the World’s 
Fair, have done more, perhaps, in recent 
days, to awaken interest in local art than 
anything else. The teaching corps of 
this school has increased from six, in 
1888, to nine, in 1894; the students—and 
here we have tangible evidence of the 
growth of the art spirit, an evidence 
seen all over the United States—have 
increased in number thirty per 
cent., while the average attend- 
ance has increased sixty per 
cent. The school has com- 
plete equipment, rooms for 
the various classes, for the 
necessary work of dissection, 
for lectures, and soon. 
Another well-known school 
in Philadelphia, the oldest of 
its kind in America, is the 
School of Design for Women. 
It was established in 1847. 
During nearly half a century 
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it has been a powerful factor for the ad- 
vancement of the cause of women. Miss 
Emily Sartain, at the head of the school, 
has had no small part in the develop- 
ment of broader fields for women -in 
America. She comes from an artistic 
ancestry, and her honored father, one of 
the foremost engravers of the century, has 
given her life a strong impulse in the di- 
rection of high standards of art. This, the 
first school in America founded to foster 
industrial art for women, has been of 
great value in turning the lives of talented 
women into lines where these talents 
might have best scope Miss Sartain notes 
the financial troubles, but holds the at- 
tendance to be satisfactory, nevertheless, 
and strongly maintains the stimulating 
effect of the World’s Fair upon the insti- 
tution. 

The art impulse of recent years has not 
in any way so markedly been shown as in 
the growth of the art schools of the west. 
The people of the west have awakened to 
the importance of having well housed, 
well equipped, well taught schools. 

In Detroit, Mich., the Museum of Art 
has taken good rank. It was organized 
only six years ago, but it has grown re- 
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markably. It was housed first in the Art 
Museum building, but it outgrew its quar- 
ters there, and now a fine new building 
is being erected, to be completed in 1894. 
Four years ago the school had but forty- 
two students, but that number has now 
been more than quadrupled, and the in- 
crease is constant. Mr. A. H. Griffith, 
the director, thinks the art germ which 
the World’s Fair implanted in the west 
has taken excellent root, and the full 
flower and fruitage are yet to come, and 
sure tocome. The school has a fine gal- 
lery of well selected works of art, and has 
well begun that important work, the es- 
tablishment of a comprehensive art li- 
brary. There have been many, and valu- 
able fine-art collection bequests to the 
school. Scholarships, enabling students 
to pursue their studies in Europe, have 
been established. Illustrating for maga- 
zines has been made a feature of the work, 
and there are all the customary classes of 
the advanced art schools of the day. The 
interest in the study of art in Detroit has 
not been less than the interest of her 
wealthy men in the selection of rare can- 
vases for their galleries, a constant source 
of inspiration and education to the 
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students, generously admitted to these 
galleries. 

In the central west there is another city 
which has been keenly alive to the influ- 
ences of art, Cincinnati. It is a city with 
much loyalty to its art school, the Art 
Academy of Cincinnati, as it is named 
It has had the customary vicissitudes of 
western art schools, but it has passed 
through them all in fine triumph. It was 
founded in 1869, when it was known as 
the School of Design. It is under the ad- 
ministration of the Cincinnati Museum 
Association. In 1884 a liberal endowment 
came to the school through the late Joseph 


Longworth, long an earnest patron of |. 


art. Five years ago the attendance was 
three hundred and forty-eight, and the 
attendance on the first of February, 
1894, was three hundred and sixty- 
seven. It is the opinion of the 
assistant director, Mr. J. H. Gest, . 
that the Columbian Exposition 
will continue to be a stimu- 
lus to the art schools of the 
country. The number of ad- 
vanced students in the acad- 
emy is larger than ever be- 
fore, and Mr. Gest makes note 
of the fact that their greater 
knowledge made their visits 
to the Fair all the more val- 
uable to them. One of the 


important features of this 
school is the annual hegira 
of the teachers to Paris for 
study and general brushing- 
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up. Each teacher goes in turn, 
and in this is found a constantly 
recurring benefit to the school. 
To still further promote interest, 
home and foreign scholarships 
have been established. For the 
foreign scholarships, any pupil 
who has been in the academy in 
good standing throughout the 
academic year immediately pre- 
ceding, and who has not before 
studied in Europe, may enter. 
Six hundred dollars is allowed 
the first year, seven hundred the 
next, and eight hundred the third. 
To be sure, this does not carry 
with it a sinecural supply of 
gold, but it is all that the insti- 
tution may invest, and it is 
enough to be of great value to 
a sturdy student. There are home schol- 
arships, also : a splendid step in the right 
direction. 

Away back in the year 1879, the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago was founded, then the 
Academy of Design by name. The work 
of this school has been steady, positive, 
progressive. The attendance for last year, 
counting those who came and went in all 
classes, was nearly one thousand. The 
enrollment at a given time would not be 
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so large as this, but there are nearly 
seven hundred in attendance. Five years 
ago there were only about three hundred 
students. Of course, the influence of the 
World’s Fair has been pronounced, and 
its influence must annually increase. The 
magnificent new building in which the 
institute has found a home, with its mani- 
fold opportunities for great exhibitions, 
the sound sense and steady conserva- 
tism which the success of the school 
attests, the fact that it is in such a center, 
—all this tends to continued success. 


ENTRANCE HALL OF 


There are twenty-nine instructors and 
assistants in the institute, covering in 
their work all the various branches, 
from that of the juvenile to the most ad- 
vanced. The work in the line of maga- 
zine illustration, the course in anatomy, 
the decorative designing, the woman’s 
school of design and applied arts, the nor- 
inal art school, the school of architecture, 
of which Mr. Louis J. Millet is the leader, 
-all these are of especial interest. The 
director of the school, Mr. W. M. R. 
French, has been long associated with the 
institute. He is a popular lecturer on 


art topics, as well as director of this, now 
one of the leading schools of America. 
One of the interesting features of the in- 
stitute, since the close of the Fair, is the 
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constant increase in the number of visi- 
tors. Upon free days there are usually in 
the galleries over three thousand people, 
sometimes a thousand more than that 
number. 

Away to the northward of Chicago are 
the cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
They may seem to some eastern readers 
like points beyond the pale of civiliza- 
tion, but they are far from aboriginal in 
type or substance. In St. Paul there has 
been, for years, a small school which has 
done creditable work, though working 
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under a good many disadvantages, and 
there are many fostering and strengthen- 
ing art influences in the city. Minneapo- 
lis, St. Paul’s sister city, has been some- 
what more fortunate in her school, for 
there has been a well-organized and loyal 
society of art-loving people who have sus- 
tained the school through all its trials. 
Mr. Robert Koehler, a Munich man, is at 
the head of the school as instructor. He 
is putting much earnestness and enthusi- 
asm into his work, and the school shows 
his hand. The school has fine rooms in 
the Public Library building, one of the 
structures of which Minneapolitans are 
justly proud. 

There is a newer school in Minneapolis, 
organized in the fall of 1893, which has 
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had a remarkable growth. It is under the 
direction of Mr. Burt Harwood, a former 
member of the Art Students’ League of 
New York City, and more recently of Paris, 
where he was a student in some of the 
best-known schools. The school is organ- 
ized on the plans of the higher Parisian 
schools. That which has proved an ex- 
periment in other places, and sometimes 
a failure, drawing from the entirely nude 
in mixed classes of men and women, has 
proven wholly successful and satisfactory 
in this school, under the plan followed. 
Mr. Harwood notes a marked influence 
from the World’s Fair upon the spirit and 
interest of his students. Some of the best- 
known schools of Europe are represented. 
The school has outgrown its present quar- 
ters, and bids fair to rival the organiza- 
tions of the older east. 

St. Louis has had for years a school 
which has been accorded an excellent 
reputation in the world of American art 
study. It has for its director, Mr. Halsey 
C. Ives, so well known in connection with 
his work as superintendent of the depart- 
ment of fine arts in the Columbian Expo- 
sition. This is one of the strong, earnest 
schools, one in which there has been a 
notable thoroughness. It has an attend- 
ance of two hundred and fifty students. 
The assistant to the director, Mr. Holmes 
Smith, calls attention to the strong influ- 


ence of the department of fine arts of the 
Fair upon the school. The building in 
which the St. Louis school is located is 
of interesting architecture and has been 
quite well adapted to the needs of the in- 
stitution, but it has become overcrowded. 

This school is conducted in connection 
with the Washington University, a well- 
known educational institution of the 
upper South. For over a quarter of a 
century the study of art has been incorpo- 
rated in the curriculum of the university. 
In May, 1879, the directors of the univer- 
sity established an art department proper, 
to be known as the St. Louis School of 
Fine Arts. There are in the school many 
incentives to study, in the line of honor 
and money prizes, and the work which is 
done has been most excellent. 

Boston, so long the home of a real cul- 
ture, which has been needlessly maligned, 
has fostered art as well as literature. She 


has shown her interest in her art schools 
by that most practical of methods, sus- 
taining them. The Museum of Fine Arts, 
with its School of Drawing and Painting, 
is a proof of Bostonian support of art. 
The school was established seventeen 
years ago, and its growth has been steady 


and consistent. There were, last year,— 
1892-93,—two hundred and eighteen stu- 
dents, an increase of one hundred and two 


from the attendance of five years ago. 
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This year there has been a still greater in- 
crease, and the school has crowded quar- 
ters. The disposition now, in the words 
of Mr. Charles G. Loring, one of the per- 
manent committee in charge of the school, 
is to select, in the future, the more prom- 
ising pupils, rather than to increase nu- 
merically. Thus the standard may con- 
stantly be raised. One of the important 
features of the work of the school is an 
annual course of lectures on topics of spe- 
cial interest and value tothe pupils. Such 
topics are considered 
as ‘‘The History of 
Greek Art,’’ «The 
Architecture of the 
Renaissance,’’ ‘‘ The 
Art of the Renais- 
sance,’’ ‘‘Gothic Ar- 
chitecture,’’ etc, This 
school has admirable 
advantages in being 
accessible to the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, 
whici has become the permanent custo- 
dian of many valuable works of art. 
While the art, as well as the industrial 
element, of the South sorely suffered by 
the shock of war, both are recovering their 
poise these days, as is shown by the prog- 
ress made in the Maryland Institute of 
Baltimore. Considerable attention is paid, 
in this institute, to the applied arts ; but 
drawing, modelling, and painting form a 
large part of the work done. The school 
was organized forty-five years ago, and, 
hence, is among the oldest in America ; 
the original Institute for the Promotion 
of Mechanical Arts was established in 
1826. There is a library of over twenty 
thousand volumes in the school. The at- 


tendance for 1893-94 is nine hundred and 
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fifty-six ; five years 
ago it was seven hun- 
dred and seventeen, 
and the teaching- 
corps of the institute 
has increased, in the 
same time, from thir- 
teen to twenty-six. 
Otto Fuchs, the di- 
rector of the insti- 
tute, has been at its 
head for a decade. 
He holds that the 
World’s Fair has been 
distinctly stimulat- 
ing students to greater activity in art. 
‘‘When we look back,’’ Mr. Fuchs says, 
‘to the first great London exhibition, 
from which resulted not only the great 
South Kensington Museum, but all the 
industrial schools over the British do- 
minions ; and, later, to our own Centen- 
nial Exposition, in Philadelphia, which 
gave a marked impetus to the art schools 
of this country, we may reasonably hope 
and expect that the greatest of all world’s 
fairs just closed will, in due course of 





time, show its effects on art students, 
and an art-loving people, who could not 
fail to be impressed with the exhibits 
shown, from the schools, studios, and, too, 
the manufactories of every country on the 
globe.”’ 

In the Ovington building, near the ter- 
minus of the great Brooklyn bridge, the 
Brooklyn Art School is now located, and 
the surroundings are all of the most ar- 
tistic. The methods in vogue in the Art 
Students’ League, of New York, and in 
all the better schools in this country and 
Europe, are those followed by the Brook- 
lyn school. The school is maintained by 
the Brooklyn Art Association and the de- 
partment of painting of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Art and Sciences. Among the 
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instructors are such men as Wm. M. Chase 
and Walter Shirlaw. Curator Wm. H. 
Snyder does not believe the World’s Fair 
influenced the school in any direction. 
This is only the third season of the school, 
but it is making excellent progress. The 
attendance is ninety-two. 

Nearly a century ago the New York 
Drawing Association was organized in 
the city of New York by a number of 
young artists and art students. In 1826 
this association was merged into an 
organization known as the National 
Academy of the Art of Design, now the 
National Academy of Design. Fifteen ar- 
tists were chosen, at the outset, to select 
fifteen more, and these thirty constituted 
the new society. For the past sixty years 
the school of the National Academy has 
been an important factor in the art de- 
velopment of the country. It now occu- 
pies a handsome building at the corner of 
Fourth avenue and Twenty-third street, 
New York City. 

The average attendance of the academy 
for the past five years has been two hun- 
dred and fifty. Among the list of aca- 
demicians and associates, there are many 
who have taken high rank and exerted 
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wide influence in the art of America. The 
annual exhibitions of the academy have 
become established among the interesting 
events in the art-life of New York. The 
sixty-ninth annual exhibition was held 
April 2 to May 12, 1894. Superintendent 
C. S. Farrington, noting with regret 
the fact that the academy students were 
not represented at the Fair, says that he 
has not noticed any material change in the 
attendance at the academy as a result of 
the Fair. 

From this survey of the rise and de- 
velopment of the leading art schools of 
America, I gather two central conclusions: 

1. The influence of the recent World’s 
Fair on the art-student life of the United 
States has already been pronounced ; the 
future influence is to be important beyond 
measure. 

2. The art schools of the United States 
have reached a commanding position, not 
one from which they may look ignoringly 
upon the older institutions of Europe, but 
one from which they may see the glowof a 
day dawning when as in commerce, as in 
invention, as in education, as in freedom 
of thought, so in art America shall lead 
the fine procession of the nations. 
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GREAT PASSIONS OF HISTORY. 


III.—CHARLES VII. 


AND AGNES SOREL. 


By HENRI BOUCHOT. 


“T “HIS is the story of a king and a fair 

woman, very sweet, not very noble, 
almost bourgeois, who was, for the first 
time in France, official favorite, received 


everywhere, and treated as queen. Her 
name was Agnes Soreau; or, as it was then 
the fashion to feminize proper names, 
Agnes Sorel. The story is a short one. 
Begun in 1444, it ended suddenly by the 
death of the heroine, in 1450, after six 
years of intense love-making, during 


which a king of forty behaved as a love- 
sick youth, and a young woman of twenty 
showed herself a most skillful manager, 
a consummate mistress of intrigue, super- 
ior in tact and intelligence to the first 
lords of the realm. Immediately after her 
death, she had her legend, in which the 
part she played in public affairs was 
greatly enlarged, for legends are seldom 
accurate. After a hundred years, she was 
awarded the honor of having, by a neat 
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epigram, stung the 
king’s self-respect, 
and thus contrib- 
uted to the expul- ; 
sion of the English. v4 
Francis!I., wholoved 
to exculpate his own 
mistresses by eulo- 
gizing those of his 
predecessors, com- 
posed on beautiful 
Agnes a famous 
quatrain, which he 
copied later under 
a portrait of her 
drawn by Helen of 
Hangest, the wife 
of his tutor. King 
Francis 1. falsified 
history without 
knowing it. Agnes 
Sorel had really 
come to the royal ) 
court of France sev- } 
eral years after Joan 
of Arc had liberated 
France. All she did 
was to be fair, love- 
ly, and intensely 
modern. So mod- 
ern, indeed, that, four centuries before 
our time, she anticipates our nepotisms, 
our worldly refinements, I would also say 
our snobisms, did not the word appear so 
inapt. 

She made her appearance in the nick 
of time. King Charles vir., just turn- 
ing his fortieth year, somewhat weary 
of active life, the husband of a very un- 
assuming princess, who bore him an over- 
numerous progeny, was caught by her 
looks, when he accidentally met her, and, 
as she was cheerful, her gaiety brought 
him a renewal of youth. Scandal-mon- 
gers may insinuate that his son, the dau- 
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phin Louis, whowas 
to become Louis x1., 
would have liked to 
> anticipate his father 
in this adventure; 
and things would 
doubtless have been 
more suitably ar- 
ranged thus. But 
the king, in default 
of youth and its 
charms, had supe- 
rior advantages, 
and Agnes was not 
the one to fail to rec- 
ognize them. She 
was scarcely twen- 
ty-two; Charles vi. 
might have been her 
father, yet she did 
not hesitate. 

%. This fairy-tale had 
its beginning as fol- 
lows: 

Gloomy and rest- 
less, the king car- 
ried his ennui and 
melancholy from 
one point of his 
kingdom to an- 
other. He visited the court of Lorraine, 
where Isabeau, queen of Sicily, received 
him with great honor and courtesy. 
Among other fair ladies brought up at 
the court of the princess, and forming 
her literary decameron, there was a dam- 
sel from Picardy, of modest, yet noble, 
descent, already well known for her grace, 
her good humor, and her wonderful beau- 
ty. She could turn pretty verses, and was 
quite expert in the worldly accomplish- 
ments of that day, dancing and music, and 
her sallies of wit and repartee were of the 
brightest. Her manners, besides, were 
quite distinguished. She could turn any 
article of dress or headgear 
to the very best advantage. 
When, after a thousand gai- 
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“If to win back poor captive France be 


More honor, gentle Agnes, is thy mead 
Than ere was due to deeds of virtue wrought 
By cloistered nun or pious hermit-breed.”’ 
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had passed into the queen’s 
service, and found herself at 
home in a court where poet- 
ry and the arts were held in 
high honor, and where such 
women were found as Anne 


aught, 
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Filleul and Préjente de Melun, not to men- 
tion the dauphin’s wife, Margaret of Scot- 
land, who was so eager in the pursuit of 
literature that she spent her nights in 
improvising, to the serious detriment of 
\her health. 

Agnes did not yield at once to the 
king’s wooing, but for a while kept him 
at a distance. She had in her veins an 
infusion of bourgeois blood, and her 


shrewd calculations forecast 
the probabilities of her for- 
tune. Still, she accompanied 
the king in the long journey 
from Nancy to Touraine. As 
the queen happened to be ail- 
ing, the court traveled quite 
slowly, passing through 
Montils-les-Tours, and mak- 
ing a prolonged stay at Ra- 
zilly, in a secluded castle. 
There Agnes became the acknowledged 
mistress of the king; the courtiers bowed 
before her, and the dauphin scowled and 
threatened the marmousets, quasi-plebe- 
ians, as was Agnes herself, rejoiced, for 
now one of their own number had risen 
so high, their importance was certain to 
be largely increased. 

Two hundred years later, a grand- 
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nephew of the favorite, Charles Sorel, 
councilor of state under Louis xXIII., was 
to compare the fair Sorel to the Laura 
of Petrarch. In so doing, he proved him- 
self a loyal kinsman; but, really, Agnes 
was no Laura. She made the conquest of 
the ‘‘very victorious King of France.” 
Charles vii. bestowed this title upon him- 
self; but her love had none of the deli- 
cacy or candor of Laura’s. She was a 
consummate coquette, and 
her affection for the king 
was due not a little to the 
fact that he was king; and, 
in her day, the king was 
next to God. There was 
very little in their relations 
that was chivalrousand pure. 
Agnes was immediately 
dowered with estates, one of 


THE DIPTYCH OF MELUN,. 


which adjoined the castle of Vincennes, 
and was, by a happy chance, called Beauté- 
sur-Marne. Agnes is henceforth, in all re- 
spects, ‘‘ Lady of Beauty ;’’ and the king, 
who till now has been held somewhat 
heavy of mind, suddenly manifests a keen 


interest in all amiable subjects. A rival 
of the queen, yet admitted to the queen’s 
presence, and, by dint of skillful flatter- 
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ies, on friendly terms with her, Madame 
de Beauté proceeds to enjoy her good for- 
tune. She has children, she has a house- 
hold which costs the royal treasury the 
then enormous sum of three thousand 
livres; private apartments within the 
palace, officers of her own, courtiers of 
her own. And among them a sincere 
friend, possibly a secret adorer, Etienne 
Chevalier, a financier of magnificent and 
lavish tastes, who was to leave to us the 
best of memorials of his protectress, por- 
traits jotted down in an hour-book, as a 
testimony of admiration and gratitude. 
Frankly, was Agnes the beautiful, ideal, 
and rare person that her contemporaries 
have declared her to be, and that even her 
detractors have praised? Jean Cartier 


affirms that she is exquisite; Oliver de la 
Marche knows of no woman to be com- 
pared with her; Chastelain, her implaca- 
ble enemy, is almost in ecstasies before 
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her. Her eyebrows have a curve like unto 
the flight of a bird; her blond hair is so 
soft and silky that nothing can match it; 
her teeth are Orient pearls; her smile has 
all the frankness and carelessness of 
youth; her gaiety combines courtesy and 
grace. She originated the practice of 
leaving the throat exposed, a thing which 
made Bishop Jouvenel and Georges Chas- 
telain fairly shriek with horror. 

But, in spite of all these dithyrambs, it 
is difficult to reach a conclusion. Doubt- 
less, beauty, as well as distinction and 
bon-ton, varies with the times. What was 
so rapturously praised in the fifteenth 
century, would probably appear to us to 
have been at least exaggerated. Face to 
face with a sincere portrait of fair Agnes, 
we are surprised at her large nose, her 
heavy eyes, her round head, so closely 
covered ‘hy her cap that not a single lock 
of hair appears. Yet this portrait is by 
s the greatest French artist of 
that day, Jehan Fouquet. It 
had been ordered by Etienne 
@ Chevalier, who placed it in the 
‘church of Notre Dame, at 
Melun, his native town. To- 
day, after a thousand wander- 
# ings, it is in the Antwerp gal- 
lery. 

There is, to us, something 
shocking in thus showing, un- 
der the name of the Madonna, 
the mother of God, the Lady 
de la Beauté, seated devoutly, 
crowned with pearls, as are the 
Flemish Madonnas. Fouquet 
had already painted the King 
of France, the royal lover, with 
his pendant nose, his little, 
peasant-like eyes, his smooth, 
hairless face. He had even trav- 
eled to Italy, the land of mar- 
vels, to make the portrait of 
the Pope. At the request of 
Etienne Chevalier, the finan- 
cier, his Maecenas and friend, 
he painted this picture, and on 
the leaf of a diptych, facing 
her, Chevalier himself, kneel- 
ing, whom his patron, Saint 
Etienne, presents to the mother 
of God. Revolutions have dis- 
located this work ; the Virgin is 
in Antwerp, Etiemne Chevalier 
is in Frankfurt, in the gallery 
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of the great 
German ju- 
risconsult 
Brentano. 
Brentano 
also owned, 
until quite 
recently, a 
far more important work, one that gives 
us more definite information concerning 
the beauty of Agnes. I mean Etienne 
Chevalier’s hour-book, his missal, adorned 
with miniatures by this same Jehan 
Fouquet. In this the king, Agnes, 
and Chevalier constantly appear, in the 
guise of saints, in the mystic communion 
of devout companionship. This seems to 
confirm the legend, which represents the 
treasurer as a very humble and secret 
lover of the fair Sorel. Chevalier alone used 
this book; the king cannot even have 
known of it. On each leaf Agnes appears, 
sometimes as a Madonna, in the porch 
of a Gothic cathedral, sometimes in the 
adoration of the Magi, in which cere- 
mony one of the kings from the East is 


THE CASTLE OF LOCHES, 
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represented by 
Charles vIi., sur- 
rounded by his 
Scottish guards, 
with the castle of 
Loches in the 
background; 
sometimes in the 
shape of some 
saint, St. Apol- 
lina, undergoing 
martyrdom; St. 
Catherine, of 
Sienna; St. So- 
lange. Notice the 
singular coinci- 
dence, that St. 
Catherine wears the gown and surcoat of 
a duchess, the very dress that the king, 
in his sorrow, was to bestow later on the 
statue of his lost sweetheart. 

In all these pictures, pitiless realism is 
carried to cruel lengths : Agnes is neither 
flattered nor embellished. The artist tells 
us what he knows, and thus enables us to 
discern the elements of what was then 
held as flawless beauty. A beautiful lady 
must have a high forehead, a roundish 
face, the back of her reck must be free 
from hair, her body must be slender and 
more or less curved (contourné). To-day, 
our ideas of beauty are quite different; 
we must, therefore, try to abstract our- 
selves from the present, and go back to 
those earlier days, if we wish to under- 
stand the king and his contemporaries. 
And really, those little figures, if animated 
and talking those airy nothings that form 
the substance of social chat, would seem 
to us full of gaiety and brightness. Even 
as we see them, immovable in their atti- 
tudes, and somewhat melancholy, they 
affect us strongly. Surely, fair Agnes 
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Engraved by G. H. Del’ Orme. 
CHARLES VII., FROM A STATUE IN THE ABBEY 
OF ST. DENIS. 

must have possessed great charm ; but her 
beauty was not of the kind we most ad- 
mire now. Clearly, the larger share of 
her great repute rested upon vivacity, 
emotions, attitudes. She must, besides, 
have worn with wonderful grace the fur- 
belows of her day. Her headgear often 
was one of those wonderful ‘truffards,’’ 
made up of crape, silk, and wire, strange 
edifices of things rare and costly. For her 
sake, the king kept his tailors incessantly 
at work, his goldsmiths ever busy, and 
tired out his upholsterers. When she died, 
Charles vi1., unwilling that so many fine 
things should be scattered among indiffer- 
ent heirs, bought back her jewels for the 
sum of twenty thousand livres, about what 
a crusade against the infidels would have 
cost him. He left tothe heirs only the jars 
with which she adorned her grounds, and 
the costly robes bought in Italy and Flan- 
ders, which she wore with such a matchless 
air. 

As a contrast to the heaviness and indo- 
lence of Marie d’ Anjou, Charles vi. loved 
in his mistress those slender and some- 
what affected graces, which the queen so 
utterly ignored, and which ‘‘blasés’’ and 
old men especially relish. We know 
Marie's looks only by a portrait once 
owned by Roger de Gaigniére. She was 


decidedly plain; but, as an offset, how 
gentle and kind she was! Never a word 
of reproach spoken to the graybeard who 
forsook her after twenty years of married 
life ; no sign of jealousy, but a very keen 
and watchful interest in the king and his 
affairs. Madame de Beauté had great skill 
in coloring reports. She could have forced 
herself upon the queen. She preferred to 
explain, in a thousand ingenious and 
novel ways, her relations with the king. 

The latter felt his passion grow more 
and more intense. For him, Agnes was 
the ideal, romantic vision of his dreams. 
Yet he did not wish his love to be known 
at court, and reserved its manifestations 
for more secluded places. His infatuation 
was complete. He loved with all the 
strength of youth, yet with a clear under- 
standing, that this must be his last pas- 
sion. Agnes was too calculating not to 
take advantage of this. She encouraged 
and flattered him in his dream. To this 
day, the tradition in Berry tells that be- 
tween these two beings there existed rela- 
tions so romantic, as to recall the famous 
myth of Hero and Leander. Whenever 
the king made astay in his castle of 
Melun, Agnes hastened to Bois-Brous- 
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seau, an estate he had given her; and 
when night came, lighted a fire on the'top 
of one of the towers. The king then, clad 
in very simple garb, took his sword, and, 
alone in the dark, came and knocked at 
her gate. They were alone, and they 


were happy, far from the intrigues of the 
court, surrounded by their children, whom 
they worshipped. Their world was then so 
small and so simple! 

At court, you would have taken them 
All was re- 


for strangers to one another. 
served and calm in 
their intercourse. 
Not for the world 
would he have taken 
her by the chin. He 
addressed her in in- 
different terms, never 
paying her tender 
compliments. From 
his Valois ancestors 
he had inherited a coy 
timidity and an ex- 
tremely respectful at- 
titude toward wom- 
en, and he felt that 
any ill-timed gal- 
lantry would have 
caused great pain to 
the queen. 

As for Agnes, she 
never knew the pangs 
of jealousy, nor its 
quarrels. Some have 
intimated that the 
pretensions of Eti- 
enne Chevalier ex- 
cited the wrath of the 
king. But who ac- 





secluded, for her royal lover abhorred 
crowds. At Bois-Brousseau, at Loches, at 
Menils, she had prepared for him a most 
comfortable nest, whither, at her sum- 
mons, he hastened, and for days remained 
unseen. The costumes that Chastelain so 
fiercely condemns, were designed by her 
to please Charles vul., and no one else. 
How loyal they were to each other! Ifa 
courtier wished to ruin a person in the 
opinion of the king, he simply charged 
him with having spoken ill of Madame 
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companied the favor- 2 
ite when she visited 
her Castle de Beauté? 
Who followed her in her journey to Paris, 
where, under pretense of a neuvaine in 
St. Geneviéve’s, she really goes to solicit 
in behalf of de Brezé? Etienne Chevalier 
and Poncet de la Riviére; and these expe- 
ditions, made with a royal retinue, cost as 
high as seven hundred and twenty livres 
each, equal to two thousand or three thou- 
sand dollars of to-day. If Chevalier was 
in love, he was not a fortunate lover, for 
Agnes was not the woman to risk losing 
what she held for something less, and 
Chevalier was certainly less. 

Agnes lived in luxury, yet somewhat 
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Agnes. She was the only cause of the 
dauphin’s hatred of his father. In a fit 
of wrath, one day, Louis had threatened 
her with the sword; he had to atone 
heavily for this. 

This fairy-tale went on for a while, as 
fairy-tales do. They had three children. 
Then, suddenly, after five years of bliss, 
it ended as such stories do. The king 
was in Normandy, in December, 1449, and 
Agnes at Loches counted the hours of 
separation. She learns that unfriendly in- 
fluences are at work on the king’s mind, 
and, although ill, she does not hesitate to 
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start. Traveling on snow-covered roads, 
along frozen rivers, she rejoins her lover 
at the abbey of Jumiéges, whose monks 
received her royally. She had been mis- 
informed; the king had heard nothing to 
her disadvantage. He is as much in love 
as ever; and this mad expedition of 
hers, far from angering him, moves him 
to tears. They obtain from the Prior a 
forgotten manor, in which to spend a 
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« 
to forgive her. In her delirium, she com- 
pares herself to the Magdalen, to whom 
Christ had shown signal mercy. She calls 
for the hour-book, which Fouquet had so 
magnificently illuminated, reads an orison 
to St. Bernard, written with her own hand, 
and, leaf by leaf, reviews her past life, 
triumphant and splendid as depicted by 
the painter; then casts a glatice at her 
mirror, where sh2 sees herself grown old 


From a miniature, by Jehan Fouquet, in the *‘Livré d' Heures.” 


CHARLES VII. ENEELING BEFORE AGNES SOREL. 
AND THE SCOTCH GUARDS. 


few happy weeks. But the hardships of 
the journey have exhausted the strength 
of the fair Sorel. She gives birth toa 
child, but fails to rally. Fever sets in, 
and things assume suddenly a very grave 
aspect. Agnes feels herself irrevocably 
lost, takes to lamenting, beseeches God 


BEHIND HIM ARE THE DAUPHIN, LATER LOUIS XL. 
THE CASTLE OF VINCENNES IN THE BACKGROUND. 


and ugly. 


She drops her head, suddenly 
raises it again in a spasm, utters a ter- 
rible scream of horror and agony, and 


falls back lifeless. 

February, 1450. 
Charles decided to erect for his adored 

mistress a tomb worthy of a princess. He 


It was the ninth of 
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had her body embalmed and clad in her 
most sumptuous garments. Of her won- 
derful hair, one-half was gathered under 
her silk cap, the other, carefully braided, 
fell upon her shoulders. The statue that 
was made of her, by special and unheard 
of favor, was attired as a duchess, with 
ermine and coat of arms. Had she not 
been a queen, the most dearly loved and 
most petted of queens? In Latin verse, 
her touching epitaph read as follows: 
‘‘Here lies in peace a dove whiter than 
swans, more sparkling with wit than a 
bright fire. Agnes was too fair. She is now 
under the sod, she whose face was like unto 
the flowers of spring . . . . Do not won- 
der if her effigy appears clad in princely 
robes ; this honor was due her for her vir- 
tues and meritorious graces.”’ ... . 
Under these redundant figures, devel- 
oped by a skillful clerk, we may detect 
the undying grief of the smitten king. 
He it was, doubtless, who furnished the 
ideas, for in other portions of the epitaph 
the style is more commonplace. We rec- 
ognize in them the handiwork of the 
monks, paying court to the king, by flat- 
tering his passion. At Jumiéges they 


offer to keep the embalmed body of the 


poor, reconciled Magdalen; at Loches the 
church opens before her as before a queen 
of France. And these eulogies and flat- 
teries, they kept up till the day of the 
king’s death; then, to please the new 
king, Louis x1., they offered to destroy 
the mausoleum. Louis was a man of wit. 
He proposed that the priests should first 
restore the money of the alms, which 
had been so lavishly bestowed by Agnes. 
They kept the tomb and the money. 


rd 
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In this monument she was represented 
as very beautiful, lying on the black mar- 
ble, and holding her hour-book, with two 
angels at her side. Shesmiled in her last 
repose, as she had done in her life, that 
short life of six years, which, to us so far 
away, seems to have lastedacentury. The 
tomb is still to be seen, but it has been 
mutilated ; the head of the statue has been 
changed. On the wall of Notre Dame, at 
Loches, above the tomb, the priests erected 
a tablet of chased brass, on which Agnes 
appeared kneeling before the Virgin. It 
was on this tablet that the Latin epitaph 
above-mentioned was engraved. 

Since then, the tomb has been opened ; 
and it is worth while to notice what was 
found of the remains of Agnes Sorel. It 
was in 1777, some years before the Revo- 
lution, that the prebendaries of Loches 
discovered that the monument was in their 
way, and asked permission to remove it. 
The slab was raised, the vault opened. At 
the depth of three feet, the workmen came 
upon a wooden casket that contained an- 
other of lead, within which was still an- 
other of iron. In this last, were found a 
well-preserved lower jaw, with beautiful 
teeth, and a mass of blond hair, braided 
and coiled, as silvery and soft as in life: 
behind, the hair was gathered in a braid 
haif a yard in length ; two curls waved on 
the sides. The rest of the body had fallen 
into dust. 

From the record of the exhumation, this, 
at any rate, remains settled: the chron- 
iclers did not lie when they assigned to 
Agnes beautiful hair and teeth. Whether 
their other statements are equally true, 
who shall say? 
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THE TOMB OF AGNES SOREL IN THE CHAPEL OF LOCHES, AS IT STOOD IN 
THE LAST CENTURY BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. 
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By E. 
NGLAND boasts half a hundred 


country-houses more magnificent 
Peveril, but it would be hard to 


2 


than 
name one more charmingly situated, or 


more typically English. Duquesne, in 
his +*County History of Cornwall,’ 
published in 1771, and dedicated, with 
permission, to his most Gracious Majesty, 
George III., gives several engravings of 
it, and retails, at some length, the history 
of the Peverils, who have lived there, he 
tells us, since the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Sir Vivian Peveril, Knight, built the 
house, and Queen Bess once honored it 
by sleeping there. He was a great favorite 
of hers, and it is related that she played 
en the spinet, to the delectation of him, 
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NEWAL. 
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his wife, and the guests assembled, after 
dinner that evening. Under George lIl., 
the honor of a baronetcy was conferred 
upon the then head of the family, and in 
1766 the son of the first baronet was 
created Baron Peveril by George I11., to 
whom, as I have stated, Duquesne’s 
‘County History of Cornwall’’ is dedi- 
cated. 

Peveril stands about a mile from the 
north coast, and six miles north of Truro. 
Bygone Peverils, who sleep in marble 
peace in the church and church-yard of 
the village, have planted what must once 
have been a wind-swept down, with trees 
to harbor their pheasants, right as far as 
the edge of the sandstone cliff, against 
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which the Atlantic lies and suns itself in 
summer, and on which it springs likea 
hungry tiger when the north winds in 
winter. or the westerly gale of autumn, 
have wakened it. The house itself lies 
in a furrow of the great down, and the 
roar of the waves comes to it, faintly and 
dreamily, increasing almost, by sense of 
contrast, its own immunity from the un- 
quiet winds. A gray terrace runs along 
the south side of the house, built in the 
Georgian style, and, no doubt, was the 
work of the first Baron Peveril, who, per- 
haps, felt that his house ought to record 
the honors done to him. While the 
Peverils were baronets, they could do 
without a terrace ; but a peer was a peer. 
He seems to have been a pompous old 
gentleman, for he always insisted that the 
villagers should stand bareheaded when 
he passed ; the mere raising of the hat 
was not sufficiently respectful. 


But itis not of Vivian Peveril, first Bar- 


on Peveril, that I mean to tell you, but 
of Vivian Peveril, fourth baron, and par- 
ticularly of John Peveril, his younger 
brother, of John’s wife, Lady Violet, and 
their little son, Jack. 

Lord Peveril was a bachelor, and John, 


who was first secretary in Her Majesty’s 
embassy at Constantinople, usually spent 
some weeks of his leave at Peveril with 


his wife. Peveril was always glad to have 
them there, and took a great interest in 
Jack, as heir apparent to the property. 

John was leaving for London that even- 
ing, on his way to Constantinople, but 
Lady Violet and Jack were not coming 
with him, for the ostensible reason that 
the heat would be bad for the child, and 
for the unspoken reason that, for some 
time, they had found each other’s com- 
pany a little irksome. The marriage, for 
some undefinable reason, had been an un- 
happy one, and tney had gradually drifted 
apart. Their courtship had been brief 
and ardent ; the man had fallen in love 
with a beautiful girl, the girl had fancied 
herself in love with a handsome man. 
The world had said that it was a splendid 
match for the daughter of a penniless 
earl, for John Peveril was certain, on the 
one hand, to be heir to an enormous prop- 
erty, and, on the other hand, to rise to 
the top of his profession. 

The house lay blinking in the August 
heat, through its windows darkened with 
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Venetian blinds, and over the terrace, 
ran a long strip of awning, in red and 
white stripes, under which, at this mo- 
ment, Lady Violet and others were having 
tea. 

Lady Violet stirred her tea languidly ; 
the heat was very oppressive, and she felt 
sure there was a thunderstorm coming 
up. Peveril, on the other hand, never 
found anything oppressive, and this hot 
summer was an unmixed boon for the 
farmers. Mrs. Riviére, who was the third, 
shared Lord Peveril’s power of finding 
everything enjoyable, but Lady Violet 
found Mrs. Riviére even more oppressive 
than the approaching thunderstorm. 
However, Lord Stapleton was coming that 
evening, her husband was going away, 
and a thunderstorm would clear the air. 

“It is darkest before dawn,’’ she re- 
flected, :‘and it is nearly morning !’’ It 
was an inspiriting thought, and she 
roused herself. 

‘‘John and your husband haven’t come 
in yet, have they?’’ she said to Mrs. 
Riviére. 

‘‘No, they are still fishing. Jack is 
with them, too. I think Jack’s a perfect 
darling. So forward for his age, too. 
Let’s see—he's just seven, isn’t he?’’ 

«Jack was nine last birthday,”’ 
marked his mother. 

«Only fancy! Yes, dear me! He’s the 
image of his father !’’ 

Lady Violet flushed just perceptibly, 
and turned to her brother-in-law. 

‘¢Peveril, I think I shan’t yo to see 
John off. The heat is sooppressive. So 
the wagonette will be all he wants. 
There’s plenty of room for his luggage 
and his man inside !’’ 

‘“Very good; I'm just going in, and 
I'll tell them the cart won’t be wanted. 
Is your head bad, Violet ?”’ 

«Oh, no; I’m only hot, and rather 
tired.”’ 

‘« But Jack wanted to see his father off."’ 

‘‘T think Jack had better stop at home,”’ 
said Lady Violet. ‘‘It is an absurd cus- 
tom, seeing people off.’’ 

Peveril said nothing in reply, and went 
indoors. He had hardly gone in, when 
Mr. Riviére and the two others came back 
from the river. Jack caught sight of his 
mother at the far end of the terrace and 
ran toward her. She frowned a little as 
he rushed noisily up to her, and drew her 


re- 
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““*IT WOULD ANNOY ME EXCESSIVELY IF PEOPLE BEGAN TO TALK.’”’ 


skirts away from his little, muddy boots. 

‘‘Mummie, I caught two trouts; and 
may I have them for supper? Mr. Riviére 
helped me with one, but I caught the 
other all my very own self.’’ 

He ran off to the creel which his father 
had put down, and returned with two 
diminutive fish. 

‘« Yes, dear, take them in to cook,’’ said 
his mother; ‘‘they are quite beautiful. 
And get nurse to change your boots and 
stockings. You are in an awful mess. 
Oh, Jack, do be careful ! You’ve soiled 
my dress! Run along.’’ 

‘‘Mummie, I’m going to the station to 
see father off. Will you come, too?”’ 

‘©No, dear, you had better not go. It 
will be too late. You must have your 
supper, and go to bed.”’ 

John had strolled up by this time. 

‘Why shouldn’t the boy go, Violet ?’’ 
He'll be back by half-past seven.”’ 

Lady Violet rose, without looking at 
her husband. 


“Just as you like. I don’t think I 


shall come. Parting speeches are not in 
my line, nor in yours, I think.’’ 

She walked slowly towards the house, 
but he followed her. 

«There are several things I want to 
speak to you about,”’’ he said. 

Lady Violet stopped. 

““Well?’”’ 

‘‘ Let’s walk to the end of the terrace.’’ 

«¢ Are they not fit for publication ?’’ she 
asked, looking towards Mr. Riviére. 

“I do nct choose to publish them. I 
haven’t had a word with you for days. 
Firstly, when do you propose to join me ?’’ 

‘‘T think I shall come out in November. 
We can get on alone till then, I should 
think.”’ , 

“IT hopeso. Don’t stop later than that, 
or else people will begin to talk. That 
would annoy me excessively.”’ 

He spoke quite calmly, and without 
a touch of annoyance in look or voice. 
She glanced at him a moment without 
replying. 

‘Of course, we must not let that hap- 














pen. If you think better, I will come a 
little earlier.’’ 

‘‘No, I think there is no need. How 
long do you stop here? ”’ 

«About a fortnight ; after that I shall 
go home.”’ 

‘‘Lord Stapleton comes to-night, does 
he not?”’ 

Violet raised her eyebrows. 

« Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘he comes by the 
same train as you leave by. Why?”’ 

«It would annoy me excessively if peo- 
ple began to talk,’’ he said. 

‘‘It would annoy me, too. But you 
needn't be nervous.”’ 

‘‘I'm not nervous, or I shouldn’t leave 
you behind here.’’ he said. «‘ Then there’s 
Jack.”’ 

‘« Jack must go to school in September,”’ 
she said. ‘‘He can spend his Christmas 
at home, or here. It is absurd that he 
should follow us out to Constantinople 
for a couple of weeks.’’ 

“T think you might put off his going 
to school for another term. He's only just 
nine. Then he could come out with you 
in November.”’ 

«J don’t agree with you. Jack is a 
great nuisance at Constantinople. Now 
he is quite old enough to go to school. 
Consult Peveril if you like.”’ 

‘« [suppose that means you have already 
consulted him, and he agrees with you.”’ 

Violet bit her lip. 

‘That happens to be the case,’’ she 
said; ‘‘ but it doesn’t make your saying it 
less offensive.”’ 

‘«I did not mean to be offensive,’’ he 
said. «‘‘ The inference I drew was a very 
natural one.’’ 

Violet was silent a moment, as her gray 
eyes rested on her husband's face. 

‘I am not going to quarrel with you,”’ 
she said. «‘ There is nothing in the world 
so bourgeois as quarreling. What shall 
we settle about Jack ?”’ 

‘«T have stated my opinion.”’ 

‘«AndI mine. We disagree ; we often 
do disagree, but there is always some ar- 
rangement possible. Peveril agrees with 
me. Would you like to consult anybody 
else ?”’ 

‘‘T do not see what anybody else has 
got to do with it. I don’t think it would 
do the boy any good to be sent in Septem- 
ber ; as far as his good is concerned, it 
would be equally satisfactory if he went 
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And I wish to 
I am very 


at Christmas or Easter. 
have him at Constantinople. 
fond of Jack.”’ 

«He is reaching that age when children 
are tiresome. All children are cubs at cer- 
tain ages, and the fact that he is my child 
doesn't blind me to the fact that he is 
a cub, too. He will be very happy at 
school, and he will learn not to be a 
cub.”’ 

John Peveril looked at his watch. 

«‘Y cannot wait any longer, I am afraid,”’ 
hesaid. «I haveonly just time to change 
and catch my train. You must settle the 
matter as you please.’ 

He turned to leave her. The sun was 
already near its setting, and the horizontal 
rays caught all the amber lights in her 
hair and turned them into goid. Her 
cold, perfect mouth was slightly parted, 
and her eyebrows were drawn down frown- 
ing. He had never seen her look so beau- 
tiful, and had never felt her so utterly 
alien from him. 

But before he quite turned, he spoke 
again. 

‘‘Itis good-by, then,’’ he said. «I can’t 
say more about Jack, but I will leave you 
to do as you please. Violet, you are more 
beautiful than ever. Won’t you say good- 
by to me!”’ 

A sudden regret, which he had not felt 
for years, sprang up in his breast. Their 
alienation had been so gradual that he 
could not put his finger on any moment, 
or any day, and say: ‘“ Here it began.” 
They were both so accustomed to their 
mutual separation, that any change would 
have seemed unreal and almost unwished 
for. They lived their own lives, and they 
had become entirely used totheir relations. 
But in spite of it all, his impulse was 
strong. He was a man, she a very beau- 
tiful woman, and nothing, not even tedi- 
um, ennui, weary daily intercourse, can 
quite kill that legitimate spell. 

She turned to him with a look of sur- 
prise. 

«Yes, why should I not say good-by ? 
Good-by, John. I hope it won’t be too 
frightfully hot in Constantinople. I shall 
see you again in November. Good-by!”’ 

He kissed her lightly on the forehead, 
and went in. But she remained where he 


had left her, and his regret woke in her a 
vague wonder. Could they not have made 
a better job of it all? 


Had they not lost 
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something? Yet, had it been in their 
power to keep what they had lost ? 

The mood did not last long, but no mood 
is without its effect. The least sound, the 
vibration of a bird’s wing through the air, 
the chirp of a grasshopper in summer 
grass, sets in motion waves of sound 
which girdle the earth, and every thought 
that passes through our minds sets its 
mark there, and is always capable of grow- 
ing up and bearing fruit. 


i, 


Whether or no it was Violet’s fault that 
people had an opportunity of talking about 
her and Lord Stapleton, it was at any rate 
to her credit that they did not avail them- 
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selves of that privilege. Slander and 
gossip always passed her by with folded 
wing and mute tongue. It may partly 
have been that the world in which she 
lived was a little afraid of her, but apart 
from that she was somehow one of those 
women who seems to defy criticism or 
comment. ‘‘She may or may not havea 
heart,’’ they said; «but she has a very 
beautiful head, and the color of her hair 
is certainly natural.’’ 

She and Lord Stapleton were sitting out 
after dinner, that evening, on the terrace, 
and enjoying the cool air. The thunder- 
storm had broken while they were at din- 
ner, and Violet's sense of oppression had 
taken wings with it, or with the wag- 
onette which had carried her husband 
to the station. 


‘Yes, John went this afternoon,’’ she 


»’ was saying; ‘‘I shall follow him in No- 
» vember. 


I hate Constantinople.”’ 

‘Why follow him in November, 
then,’’ asked Lord Stapleton. 

Violet turned 
towards him. His 
boyish, beardless 
face was tanned by 
the weather, for 
he had just come 
home froma yacht- 


ing tour. He was 
a young man of 


about thirty years 

» of age, and per- 
fectly imperturb- 
able. 

‘“Why?’’ she 
echoed, ‘ because 
—- because I must. 
There are many 
very disagreeable 
things in life, and 
Constantinople is 
one of them.”’ 

‘‘T should have 
thought you were 
exactly the woman 
to deny that there 
need be any dis- 
agreeables in life, 
to say that all dis- 
agreeables are of 
one’s own mak- 
ing.’’ 

‘Certainly, all 


AFTER DINNER. disagreeables are 














of one’s own making. Constantinople is 
of my own making.”’ > 

«© Will you let me take you there in the 
yacht ?”’ 

Violet laughed. 

‘««T don’t see why I shouldn’t say ‘ yes.’ 
But I don’t think I shall.’’ 

Stapleton bent forward towards her. 

«« Ah, do say ‘ yes,’’’ he said. 

‘‘T expect I shall have to take Jack, 
too,’’ she said. ‘‘ His father wants him, 
and he was mean enough to say that he 
would leave it entirely to me, whether he 
came or not, so I suppose I shall have to 
take him. I do hate people giving me my 
own way in that manner. It means one 
has to do what they wish. But I’m afraid 
Jack wouldn’t do for a chaperon in any 
case.’” 

‘I think he’d make avery good one,”’ 
said Stapleton. 

Violet leaned back in her chair. 

‘IT suppose I ought to be shocked at 
you making such a suggestion, but I’m 
not easily shocked. My emotions are not 
easily roused. It is a great misfortune.’’ 

«“‘I don’t think it is all a misfortune,”’ 
said Stapleton ; «just the contrary, in 
fact.”’ 3. 

‘I was speaking generally, hot of this 
particular case,”’ said Violet. ««In general, 
it is a great misfortune. What it means 
is, that few things really interest me, or 
excite me. It is more amusing to be 
shocked than to be indifferent. Doctors 
say that in a few generations we shan’t 
have teeth or toes, because we never use 
them, and I don’t think we shall have 
emotions, either. You see, duelling has 
gone out. If one man makes love to an- 
other man’s wife, they don’t go out and 
shoot each other, but they lunch together 
at the club, and talk it over. Jealousy 
has gone out, and, I think, love is going 
out, too. There is a general deterioration 
of the emotions going on.”’ 

Stapleton was listening intently. 

««T am not sure that I agree with you,”’ 
he said. 

«Oh, I am right, I am certainly right,” 
she replied. ‘This is rather an uncon- 
ventional conversation; but it doesn’t 
matter. I am very fond of you. Why 
shouldn’t I say so? I’m sure you have 
often told me you are very fond of me, 
and, what is more important, you interest 
me and amuse me. But—but—”’ 
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Stapleton flung himself back in his 
chair. 

«¢ There is always that ‘but,’’’ he said. 
‘«“Why shouldn’t we cast everything to 
the winds? What on earth matters be- 
side that ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, my dear friend,’ said Violet, ‘‘a 
great deal matters ! I was passionately in 
love with my husband when I married 
him, and now I was wondering, only this 
afternoon, what has happened to my 
love. Scientists tell us that nothing can 
perish—a thing seems to be destroyed, 
but it has only gone elsewhere. I wish, 
I sincerely wish, I could lay my hand on 
it again. It is delightful to be in love 
with your husband.”’ 

‘‘Do you mean that ?’’ he asked. 

«Certainly, I mean it. I never say 
things I do not mean, and, beside, the 
fact is so patently true.’’ 

Lord Stapleton rose. 

««T had better not have come,’’ he said. 

Violet opened her eyes in wonder. 

«What do you mean?’ she asked. 
‘«To say that one wishes a thing was so, 
is equivalent to saying it is not. It is an- 
other instance of the decay of the emo- 
tions. Like our teeth, they don’t last all 
our lives; only, unfortunately, we can’t 
get a new set. We don’t know where the 
manufactory is. If I knew that, I would 
go there to-morrow, and get a false set.’’ 

‘A false set,’ he repeated. 

Violet laughed. 

«« They would be quite as useful as the 
original set,’”’ she said, ‘‘and—and no- 
body could tell the difference. One would 
soon adjust oneself—they might be un- 
comfortable for a day or two, but not for 
long. Let’s go indoors; they will be 
wondering where we are.”’ 

Violet woke next morning into a sense 
of quickened interests. She was fond of 
Lord Stapleton, as she had told him ; but, 
what was better, he amused her. She was 
quite certain that she was not in the least 
in love with him ; he never quickened her 
pulse by one beat, and she liked him best 
when they talked of wholly indifferent 
things. She felt that, if she had been 
free, she would have married him, be- 
cause the trial she had given to the plan 
of marrying the man she was in love with 
had failed. Passion had burned itself 
out, and left, not friendliness, not even 
indifference, but almost aversion. When 
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“SHE REMAINED WHERE SHE WAS 


she was with her husband, she felt as she 
felt when her nerves were a little out of 
order; the least thing irritated her. If 
he left the door open, she wondered why 
he could not have shut it; if he shut it, 
she was annoyed that he had not left it as 
it was. 

She did not even say, or think, that it 
was his fault—such things were nobody's 
fault. He was a standing cause of irri- 
tation to her, that was true; but her 
own sensibilities were just as much to 
blame—possibly the blame lay with them 
alone—as the qualities in him which ir- 
ritated them. 

«If one applies a match to a train of 
gunpowder,’”’ she thought, «it will go 
off. It is not the match which explodes, 
nor would the gunpowder explode without 
it. It is simply the combination of the 
two, because they are made that way, and 
to call it their fault would be absurd.” 

And as November drew nearer, the pros- 
pect of Constantinople, from being dis- 
tasteful, grew to be impossible. She had 
not sent Jack to school, but had deter- 
mined to take him with her. But one 


morning she wrote to her husband, «He 
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; BUT HER EYES WERE TROUBLED.”’ 


is not stupid,’’ she thought to herself; 
‘¢he will understand what I mean very 
well.’? She said that she was sure Con- 
stantinople would not agree with her ; it 
was very raw and unpleasant in winter, 
and she was thinking of remaining in 
England, and spending a month at St. 
Moritz. 

‘You have always trusted me,’”’ the 
letter went on, ‘‘and I am sure you will 
believe me now, when I tell you that it is 
not because I find England, or any one in 
England, attractive, that I have decided 
not to come, but because I really cannot 
face the thought of spending another year 
at Constantinople. Please make this 
clear to your chief, and others. I should 
think lungs, or something of the sort, 
would answer the purpose. I am going 
to St. Moritz. I didn’t send Jack to 
school, but intended to bring him with 
me out to Constantinople. He had, there- 
fore, better join you at once. Francois 
will go with him. He is really at the 
cub age; but you don’t seem to mind 
that. You see we don’t get on very well 
together. I irritate you as much as you 
irritate me, and we are clever enough to 
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avoid any possibility of scandal. I should 
be infinitely annoyed if people began to 
talk, and I don’t intend that they shall.’’ 

John answered the letter at once. Every 
one was desolated—he most of all—that 
she was not coming; but, no doubt, she 
was wise to spend the winter at St. Moritz. 
Indeed, it would be criminal to come to 
Constantinople. Let Jack come at once— 
it was an excellent idea of hers. 

Violet read the letter twice, and then 
put it down, and thought about it. He 
had fallen in with her wishes exactly ; 
he had behaved exactly as she had hoped. 
He had not made unreasonable objections, 
or alluded to les convenances, in any way. 
But—but—what was it she did not like 
about the letter? If he had expressed 
any regret, if he had implied blame, she 
would have been furious. ‘Every one 
is desolated—I most of all:’’ that was 
where the sting came in; but why it stung 
her, she could not say. 

Anyhow, she had her own way. Jack 
was sent off at once, charmed at the pros- 
pect of seeing his father, and she was 
free. She would go abroad, she deter- 
mined, early in December ; several friends 
of hers were going to St. Moritz, and 
she would go with them. That crisp, 
renovating cold was too delicious; she 
would skate all day, and there were always 
a certain number of amusing people there. 
She felt like a boy who has been on the 
point of going back to school, when he 
hears that an extra week of holiday has 
suddenly been given. 

But her husband’s letter—the more she 
thought about it, the stronger her feeling 
grew ; and the stronger it grew, the more 
it puzzled her. He had behaved charm- 
ingly ; she did him the justice to confess 
that he almost always did behave charm- 
ingly, and yet she was angry with him. 
She had told him, quite plainly, that she 
wished not to be with him that winter, 
and he had replied that he thought her 
arrangement an admirable one. That, at 
least, was the meaning of it, if one stripped 
the husk off. Yet, again, that vague feel- 
ing, half of wonder, half of regret, came 
over her. 

III. 


Jack went to school at Christmas, but 
before Easter an event had happened 
which brought John Peveril back to Eng- 
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land. Early in February, Lord Peveril 
had been attacked by the prevalent in- 
fluenza, which had settled on his lungs, 
and within a fortnight of the time he was 
taken ill, he was dead. His brother had 
come back from Constantinople, and 
Violet from St. Moritz, which she was not 
enjoying quite as much as she had in- 
tended to do. The air, no doubt, was 
charming, but one cannot remain in a 
state of permanent rapture over air. The 
skating was good; but when no one 
talked about anything but skating and 
consumption, from morning till night, it 
was apt to pall. Worst of all, Mrs. 
Riviére had been out there, and had 
driven Violet nearly wild. 

She and her husband had gone to Pev- 
eril for the funeral, and after that came up 
to London. He had decided to throw up 
his profession and settle down in Eng- 
land. It would still be some years before 
he got an embassy, even with the best of 
luck, and the strictest observance of the 
decimation of only the fittest ; meanwhile, 
it was hardly possible to leave everything, 
for an indefinite number of years, in the 
hands of an agent. 

He and Violet did not, of course, go 
out at all, and one evening they were sit- 
ting alone, after dinner. Violet was more 
pleased to be in England again than she 
cared to say, and she was feeling partic- 
ularly content. Jack had gone back to 
school that afternoon, and it was of Jack 
she was thinking now. 

‘« How he has grown,”’ she said, ‘ since 
last September !’’ 

Lord Peveril looked up from the paper 
he was reading. 

‘‘Who? Jack? I suppose you notice it 
more than I.”’ 

‘‘T think you were right about him,”’ 
she said. ‘‘I remember you wanted to 
take him out with you, and I wanted to 
send him to school.”’ 

Peveril smiled. 

«« My dear Violet, what a concession !”’ 

She had risen from her seat, and was 
looking at a photograph of Jack, which 
had come home that day. 

««He’ll be exactly like you,’’ she said, 
half to herself. 

««He’s more like poor Vivian, I think,”’ 
said her husband. 

Violet put the photograph down. 

‘« Nonsense! He's not a bit like Vivian ! 
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How did you enjoy Constantinople this 
winter ?”’ 

«Oh, it was like what it always is— 
the same people gave the same parties, 
and one tripped up against the same dogs 
in the same streets. We all talked about 
exactly the same things as we talked 
about last year. Those things don’t ever 
amuse me much. I expect you enjoyed 
yourself more at St. Moritz than you 
would have with me.’’ 

‘« Possibly ; but I don’t know. St. Mo- 
ritz bored me, rather. Every one who 
wasn’t consumptive talked about com- 
bined figures, and every one who was, 
talked about temperature. I bought a 
temperature thermometer, and took mine 
for a few days ; but it was always normal.”’ 

“It's a great blessing to be normal,” 
said he. 

Violet walked up to the fire, 
warmed her hands. 

‘‘T don’t think I agree with you,’ 
said. 

Peveril put down his paper. 

«“T don’t think you ever agree with 
me !’’ 

Violet stopped quite still for a moment. 
The bitterness of her husband’s tone sur- 
prised her. 

«What is the matter?’’ she said, at 
length. 

‘‘ Everything is the matter. I told you 
that the people at Constantinople all 
talked about the same things as they al- 
ways did. That is not true: they talked 
about something they have never talked 
about before, and about which they will 
never talk again. I did not mean to tell 
you, but you force it on me!”’ 

‘« What was that ?”’ 

‘They talked about you and Stapleton.”’ 

Violet flushed. 

‘‘You are intolerable. 
say such things to me?”’ 

‘‘Tam telling you the truth.”’ 

“Then, why did you not tell me to 
come, and put a stop to it?”’ 

‘‘T did not suppose you would wish to 
come. And if I had sent for you, it would 
have implied that I thought there was 
some truth in it.’’ 

‘‘ But did you not stop it ?’’ said Violet. 

‘Naturally, they did not say those 
things to me; but, of course, in a place 
like that, they got round. When I heard 
of it, I stopped it.’’ 


and 


’ 


she 


How dare you 
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‘« How did you stop it?” 

‘‘T insulted the man I knew had said it 
openly, and he challenged me.”’ 

«Challenged you? To a duel, do you 
mean ?’’ 

‘««That is the natural course in such 
cases,’’ said Peveril. 

Violet knelt down by him. 

«John, why didn't you tell me? 
me now.”’ 

‘¢ There is not much totell. I was nct 
touched, but he will walk lame fora time.”’ 

Violet came a little nearer, and put her 
hand on his knee. 

‘«Why did you do it? Did you know 

. and, oh, why didn’t you tell me? 

Who was the man?” 

‘‘It doesn’t concern you. 
would tell you.”’ 

‘‘John, you shouldn’t have done it. 
Supposing you had been shot ?”’ 

‘«Don’t make a scene, Violet. It is all 
over. I could do no less. You don’t 


Tell 


If it did, I 


seem to realize—’”’ 
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He stopped suddenly, and rose, shaking 
her hand off rather roughly. She re- 
mained where she was ; but her eyes were 
troubled, and her mouth quivered a little 
at the corners. 

«« Yes—what were you going to say?” 

«You don’t seem to realize that I hold 
a certain position to you. If you imagine 
men can talk lightly of you, like that, 
without my interfering, you are wrong. 
I hold a certain place in your life, and 
nothing can alter that; and as long as I 
hold that place I shall do for you what I 
am bound to do. See, Violet, you are my 
wife. You may regret it, but you can’t 
help it now.”’ 

He stopped opposite to her, but came 
no nearer. 

‘‘But a duel!*’ she said. ‘It is so ab- 
surd—duelling has quite gone out.”’ 

‘‘That is your theory, I know. I have 
proved that you are wrong.”’ 

Violet got up, and laid her hand trem- 
blingly on his shoulder; but he stood 
quite still, and made no sign. 

‘«But it was so rash and absurd,’ she 
said. 


‘‘I could do nothing else. When I 


married you, it became my privilege to 


defend you from certain things, and also 
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to keep myself from them, and it cannot 
ever be in your power to make that priv- 
ilege less than a duty. It must always 
be my duty.”’ 

“Duty?” she echoed. ‘What is 
duty? Surely, duty is a smaller thing 
than that?” 

Two tears slowly gathered in her eyes. 
Her hand trembled more and more. But 
he did not answer her, and after a moment 
she went on, speaking slowly, for the 
words were difficult. 

«‘John, you should not have done it. 
.... You don’t know about me. I am 
not worth it. I am blameless about Sta- 
pleton,—I needn’t tell you that, need I? 
—but I have not been so loyal to you. 
I have not been tempted to be disloyal ; 
the temptation simply has not met me ; 
but I have remained loyal to you, I think, 
only because of that. .... I have only 
once fallen in love ; there has never been 
more than one man to whom I would have 
given myself. That was when I met you.”’ 

Her voice broke suddenly. 

‘Ah, my dear, help me! Oh, say you 
will help me!”".... 

The sobs she had been restraining over- 
mastered her, and she flung her arms 
around him ina passionate fit of weeping. 
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Or Moses none the place of burial knows. 
Upon the mountain, nearer to the sky, 

For which his soul was pluming, doth he lie— 
A Mecca for the pilgrimage of snows. 
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PUBLIC CONTROL OF URBAN TRANSIT. 


By SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


” other parts of the world than ours, 
as arule, wherever modern methods 
of urban transit have been introduced, 
provision has been made to guard most 
carefully the interests of the public. 

In this country, it may, with little 
exaggeration, be said to be the exception 
when the corporations that control local 
transit services do not ‘regulate’ the 
public rather than the public the cor- 
porations. 

There is at least one feature of public 
control that appears to be universal 
throughout Europe. That is, the strict 
limitation of the number of persons who 
may be carried in an omnibus or street- 
car. In contrast, we have the chronically 
crowded condition of American street- 


cars, in which passengers are packed like 
sardines. It is doubtful if any restriction 
as to overcrowding is enforced anywhere 
in this country. 

In Great Britain, the conditions govern- 
ing the establishment of tramways are 
laid down by the General Tramways act 
of 1879, modified somewhat by subsequent 
enactments, some of which apply only to 
specified cities or towns. Under these 
laws the public authorities are given full 
power to enforce certain conditions as to 
construction of tracks, fixing the rates of 
fare, specifying the number of trips to be 
made, etc. Under the general act, tram- 
ways may be constructed either by the 
local authorities, or by individuals or pri- 
vate corporations with the consent of the 
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local authorities. In case, however, a 
municipality builds a tramway, or takes 
it over as provided for by the law, it can- 
not operate it, but must lease it to some 
person or corporation for a period of not 
more than twenty-one years. A tramway 
built by private enterprise may be pur- 
chased by the municipality after it has 
been in operation twenty-one years. Not- 
withstanding the provision of the general 
act, requiring the leasing of a publicly 
owned tramway to private parties, the 
principle of public operation is recognized 
in Great Britain, and in one instance has 
been successfully carried into practice. 

The tramways in nearly all European 
cities, owing to the strict regulations im- 
posed, never offer the slightest obstruction 
to the passage of vehicles. Passers-by 
are therefore deprived of the entertaining 
spectacle of the wrenching off of carriage- 
wheels in the perilous passage across the 
car-tracks, which they so frequently en- 
joy in American cities. 

In many cities and towns of Great 
Britain the local authorities have the free 
use of the tramways between midnight 
and six o’clock in the morning, for trans- 
porting garbage, road-material, etc. This 
often saves the trouble and expense of 
much heavy trucking through the streets. 

Among the leading cities of Great 
Britain which own their street-tracks are 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Ed- 
inburgh, and Glasgow. The county coun- 
cil of London has recently decided to take 
possession of the tramway systems of 
North and South London. 

Liverpool, some years ago, purchased 
and reconstructed its tramway lines, and 
has a system which, for thoroughness of 
construction, is regarded as a model of 
its kind. The city now owns about fifty 
miles of track, which are leased to a pri- 
vate corporation at about $3000 a mile, the 
municipality keeping the tracks in order. 
The company is unpopular, and there isa 
strong public demand that the city shall 
assume the operation of the lines. 

Manchester has about fifty miles of 
track, all constructed by the city, the com- 
pany operating the lines leased them in 
1877 for a term of twenty-one years. The 
city receives about $100,000 a year for its 
fifty miles of single track ; this, however, 
is not net revenue, for it is obliged to 
maintain the tracks and remove snow and 
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ice in winter. A notable feature of the 
Manchester system is the treatment of 
employés. While they have to work 
twelve hours a day, they are paid $1.12 a 
day for seven days in the week, but have 
to work only five days of the week. 

Birmingham owns about forty miles of 
single track, partly built by the city and 
partly purchased and reconstructed. The 
various lines are leased to several com- 
panies for twenty-one years. For the first 
fourteen years the companies pay, beside 
their ordinary taxes, four per cent. an- 
nually on the gross cost of construction, 
including repairs, and for the remaining 
seven years five per cent. annually. 

The example of Glasgow promises to be 
of particular interest, for the reason that 
the city has the privilege of operating its 
lines. The company's lease expired on 
July 1, 1894, and the city council decided, 
by the overwhelming vote of fifty to six, to 
assume the management of the lines. The 
principle of municipal management is ex- 
ceptionally popular in Glasgow, which 
has made a great success of its municipal 
gas and water works. 

The Glasgow tramway system has a 
length of thirty-one miles. It was built 
by the city at a cost of about $1,750,000. 
The accumulation of the sinking-fund 
will, at the expiration of the lease, leave 
the city burdened with only about one- 
third the cost, and the total receipts in 
rentals have been nearly $2,500,000. There 
is a demand for shorter working hours on 
the part of the employés and for lower 
fares. It is probable that both will® be 
conceded under municipal management. 

In Edinburgh, where the lines were also 
built by the city, the lease to the com- 
pany expires in 1894. It appears likely 
that municipal management will also be 
assumed there. Out of 155 tramways in 
Great Britain, twenty-seven are owned by 
the local authorities. 

In Huddersfield, one of the great woolen 
manufacturing towns of Yorkshire, about 
twenty-five miles from Manchester, the 
street-car lines have been both owned and 
operated by the city for some years. Hud- 
dersfield has a population of about 134,000. 
The tramway system was built and 
equipped by the city at a cost of $433,000. 
On this sum, which was borrowed for the 
purpose, the city pays an interest of three 
and one-half per cent., but charges its 
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railway department six and one-quarter 
per cent. to cover depreciation, etc. In 
1889 the receipts were $70,675, and the 
expenditures $48,795, leaving net earn- 
ings of $21,880. The employés work only 
eight hours a day, or forty-eight hours in 
the week, and are uniformed at the ex- 
pense of the city. 

The only elevated railway for local 
transit in Great Britain is that recently 
built in Liverpool, running for six miles 
along the water-front of the city. It is 
built under a concession from the Dock 
board, a branch of the municipal govern- 
ment that administers the great docks of 
the port. The docks are owned by the 
city, and constitute one of the greatest 
examples of a municipally conducted busi- 
ness in the world. The railway company 
has a concession for 999 years, but the 
Dock board can at any time terminate 
the lease by paying for the structure 
and equipments at a specified valuation. 
Therefore, with the growing sentiment in 
Liverpool in favor of public ownership, it 
is likely that many years will not elapse 
before the line becomes the property of 
the city. Meanwhile, the company pays 
a ground-rent for the land occupied by it, 
and divides its profits with the Dock board, 
after paying annual dividends of five per 
cent. The line runs almost wholly within 
the limits of the dock-yards, and there 
are stations at the entrance of each yard. 
As there is an enormous movement along 
the water-front of Liverpool, which is the 
busiest part of the city, a profitable traffic 
is counted upon for the line. 

In Paris, the omnibus and tramway 
lines afford, practically, all the urban 
transit facilities. Omnibuses and street- 
cars are allowed to stop only at certain 
stations. The omnibus and tramway com- 
pany pays tothe city $200,000 a year, and, 
in addition, $400 annually for every om- 
nibus and $300 for every street-car. As 
there were 639 omnibuses in use in 1889, 
and 300 street-cars, the receipts from this 
source must have been very nearly $350,- 
ooo, making a total revenue from this 
company of something like $550,000. 
There are two other street-railway com- 
panies, from one of which the city receives 
$300 a year for each car, and from the 
other $150. 

In Berlin, the surface transit is in the 
hands of a street-car and an omnibus com- 
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pany. The former, possessing the for- 
midable name of ‘Die Grosse Berliner 
Pferde- Eisenbahn - Actien -Gesellschaft,’’ 
(The Great Berlin Horse-Railway Stock- 
Company), has one of the greatest street- 
railway systems in the world, serving a 
city of nearly two million inhabitants. 
It carried 121,000,000 passengers in 1890, 
an increase of 6,800,000 for the year. Its 
concession expires in 1911, when its tracks 
become the property of the city, which 
will then have the right to purchase, at a 
fair valuation, the equipment and other 
property of the company. The city re- 
quires the best form of track-construction. 
The company has to pay a good propor- 
tion of the expense of street-paving and 
repair, and if a street is considered too 
narrow for tramway traffic, it has to be 
widened at the expense of the company. 

In 1890 the city derived a revenue of 
nearly $250,000 from its percentage on the 
company’s gross receipts. In addition, 
the company has to pay taxes, like any 
other industrial enterprise. The city has 
the right to regulate the fares and the 
number and frequency of trips. The 
president of the company told Mr. Os- 
borne Howes, jr., of the Boston Rapid 
Transit commission, that the municipal 
authorities could make him run his cars 
every three minutes throughout the night, 
by simply ordering him to do so, and a 
failure to comply would lead to the impo- 
sition of large fines. The rates of fare, as 
in most European cities, are according to 
distance traveled, and range from two 
and one-half to seven and one-half cents, 
so that persons traveling a mile or so 
can do it very cheaply. Seventy-five per 
cent. of the fares are for the lowest rate. 
The American system of a uniform fare of 
five cents, whatever the distance, has the 
advantage, however, of inducing the dif- 
fusion of population over the suburban 
districts. The Berlin‘ company, notwith- 
standing its heavy obligations to the 
municipality, pays annual dividends of 
twelve and one-half per cent., besides ac- 
cumulating a sinking-fund, which, when 
the concession expires, will result in pay- 
ing the shareholders double the par value 
of their shares. 

The Berlin rapid transit system, fur- 
nished by the Stadt-Bahn and the Ring- 
Bahn, in connection with the several rail- 
way lines terminating in Berlin, is agreed 
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by Messrs. Howes and John E. Fitzgerald, 
of the recent Boston Rapid Transit com- 
mission, together with Mr. Edmund Hud- 
son, of the Boston Herald, to be the finest 
and most complete in the world. The 
three gentlemen examined the system 
very carefully in the summer of 1891. It 
is owned and operated by the Prussian 
state government, all the steam railways 
in the kingdom being now run by the 
State. The Stadt-Bahn, or City railway, 
is a four-track line, nearly nine miles 
long, running through the city in a gen- 
erally east and west direction, upon a via- 
duct consisting mostly of solid masonry. 
It is of a handsome architectural design. 
It has its own right of way, cut through 
buildings for a considerable distance, 
without regard to existing highways. The 
enterprise was begun by a private com- 
pany, with the aid of the government. It 
proved too vast an undertaking for pri- 
vate enterprise, and the government took 
it over and finished it. 

At about the time of its completion, the 
Prussian government took possession of 
all the railways in the kingdom. The 
statement has been often made that the 
Berlin Stadt-Bahn, together with the Ger- 
man railway lines in general, was con- 
structed mainly with a view to military 
purposes, so that both the matter of 
utility and the question of cost were made 
entirely subordinate to that end. This is 
one of several myths concerning German 
affairs that are accepted for truth in other 
countries. The Stadt-Bahn was under- 
taken with a view to facilitating local 
transportation, just as the Prussian rail- 
ways, as a whole, having been constructed 
and run for many years by private corpo- 
rations, were planned for commercial pur- 
poses. The fact that the natural lines of 
commerce are also the best lines for mil- 
itary purposes probably accounts for the 
myth. It is said that in the mobilization 
of the army tle Stadt-Bahn will save at 
least a day’s time. 

The cost of the Stadt-Bahn was some- 
thing over $16,000,000, or nearly $2,000,000 
a mile, and it is now, in direct returns, 
paying a profit on its cost, beside the in- 
estimable benefit derived from the facility 
of movement, the impetus which it has 
given to the growth of the city, and the 
gain in cheapness of living which it has 
brought about. It was wisely built upon 
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a structure of masonry, instead of iron, 
for the former not only gives endurance, 
but, having a solid roadbed, the noise 
from trains is diminished and a higher 
rate of speed may be maintained, while 
the tracks may at any time be rearranged 
according to convenience. In many places 
the line is carried upon arches, which are 
occupied, at handsome rentals, for ware- 
house and store purposes. Such a good 
return is obtained from this use that, 
if the line were to be built now, it would 
be carried entirely upon arches. The 
streets are crossed upon graceful and 
artistic bridges of iron. 

The Stadt-Bahn is useful in various im- 
portant ways beside that of local transit. 
It is run in connection with the Ring- 
Bahn, or Circuit railway, that surrounds 
the city and effects a junction with all the 
great trunk lines. It thus affords three 
distinct local services. One is straight 
through the city, back and forth, between 
the eastern and western suburbs. A sec- 
ond is a circuit service over what is called 
the North ring and the Stadt-Bahn, and 
the third is a similar circuit service by 
way of the South ring. Trains are thus 
run over the Stadt-Bahn at the most fre- 
quent intervals possible throughout the 
day. Traffic has grown so that the pres- 
ent accommodations have about reached 
their utmost capacity; it is, therefore, 
proposed to increase the number of tracks 
over the Stadt-Bahn to six, two of which 
are to be used in connection with the 
North ring, and two in connection with 
the South ring, while the two central 
tracks will remain, as at present, devoted 
to long-distance and freight traffic. 

By use of the Stadt-Bahn, express trains 
from the most distant points in Germany 
or Europe are brought into the heart of 
Berlin. Trains bound easterly, say for 
Breslau or St. Petersburg, are made up 
on the westerly side of the city, so that 
they may pick up their passengers at 
the several principal stations in passing 
through, while those bound westward, 
say for Hamburg, Cologne, or Paris, are 
made up in a similar way on the easterly 
side of the city. These central tracks are 
used for freight purposes only after mid- 
night, when they are clear from passenger 
business. The freight service is wholly 
in connection with the magnificent great 
central market-house established by the 
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city government at the Alexander-Platz. 
Since it thus meets the food necessities of 
nearly all Berlin, this traffic is enormous. 
From 120 to 160 carloads are received ev- 
ery night. The cars are run upon sidings 
in the second story of the market-house, 
and promptly unloaded, when they are at 
once carried away, to make room for 
others. Their contents are transferred 
either to the stalls of the market below, 
by means of a number of large hydraulic 
elevators, or to teams, in which they are 
carried to distant parts of the city. This 
second floor of the market-house is also 
used for wholesale purposes. 

The connection of the great market- 
house with the rapid-transit system has 
done much to cheapen the price of food, 
while, by doing away with an enormous 
amount of teaming through the streets, it 
has saved the wear and tear of pavements, 
and consequently diminished taxation by 
so much; the annoyance proceeding from 
noisy streets has also been correspond- 
ingly lessened. 

Freight is thus received at the market- 
house from all parts of Germany, by means 
of the Ring-Bahn, and also from the great 
abattoir, belonging to the city, on the line 
of the North ring. Here all the meat is 
slaughtered, the beeves, sheep, and swine 
being brought hither from all parts. To 
meet the need of the greatly increasing 
freight traffic, the Ring-Bahn—which, be- 
side its function as a part of the rapid- 
transit system, forms the means for the 
interchange of traffic between all the great 
trunk lines—is to have two additional 
tracks, devoted entirely to freight, and 
separated completely from the passenger 
traffic. 

The principal stations of the Stadt-Bahn 
are magnificent great structures, of hand- 
some architecture, with arched roofs of iron 
and glass, covering the entire line. The 
through traffic is completely separated 
from the local traffic by different en- 
trances and platforms. Hydraulic eleva- 
tors carry baggage up and down, and the 
arrangements for the convenience of the 
public are perfect. In 1891 there were 
nearly 500 passenger trains a day, includ- 
ing 166 through trains. By this time the 
local service is probably increased to 
twenty trains an hour. 

The fare is uniform for a distance of five 
stations, or less—ten pfennige, or two and 
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one-half cents, for third class, and fifteen 
pfennige, or three and three-quarter cents, 
for second class. To encourage the build- 
ing up of the suburbs, the distance is to 
be increased to at least six stations. Com- 
mutation tickets are sold without the an- 
noying restrictions upon their use com- 
mon to private corporation management 
in this country ; their holders may ride 
as many times a day as they desire. They 
are sold at rates increasing in cheapness 
according to the length of time for which 
they are good. One month’s commuta- 
tion costs the equivalent of thirty single 
fares; two months’, the equivalent of fifty 
single fares; three months’, sixty-five 
single fares ; and so on, witha difference 
of fifteen fares between each month, up 
to twelve. A year’s commutation costs 
two hundred single fares, so that for an 
outlay of $4.50 one can travel a distance 
of five stations for a year, as often as he 
chooses. As the stations are much farther 
apart than on the elevated railways in 
New York, enabling a higher rate of 
speed, an average distance of something 
like five miles can be traveled for a single 
fare. The New Yorker traveling over 
the elevated railways once a day, each way, 
to and from his business, pays the com- 
pany over thirty dollars a year ; but there 
are many who are obliged to pass several 
times a day, back and forth, and their ex- 
penses for fares amount easily to sixty or 
one hundred dollars a year, while the Ber- 
liner who travels the average distance on 
a season ticket may go back and forth to 
an unlimited extent for $4.50 a year, paid 
to his state government. When the 
holder of a season ticket issued for three 
months, or more, desires to leave town for 
two weeks, or more, he may, on applica- 
tion, have his ticket extended for a period 
corresponding to the time of his absence. 
The operation of the Berlin rapid-transit 
system is in every respect so admirable, 
and is distinguished by such thoughtful 
consideration for the welfare of the public, 
that an entire article might well be devoted 
to it alone. 

From the autipodes some important 
lessons may be learned. The principle 
of government ownership of means of 
communication has become firmly estab- 
lished in Australia. In Sidney, the cap- 
ital of New South Wales, the tramway 
system was built by the state government 
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and forms a part of the general railway 
system. In Australia it is not only the 
custom for the State to construct the rail- 
way and telegraph lines, but to find the 
money for cities and towns to establish 
their local services, like the tramways, 
waterworks, irrigation systems, etc. The 
latter thus obtain the money for their 
public works on the best possible terms. 

In Victoria, the municipalities were 
given the choice of whether they would 
build their own tramways or leave the 
work to the state government, as a part 
of the general railway system. The 
twelve municipalities around and includ- 
ing Melbourne decided to use the priv- 
ilege themselves. In consequence, there 
is at present a system of strict public 
control of private corporations, while, as 
Sir Charles Dilke tells us, the munici- 
palities will, at the end of a given term, 
become the owners of the lines and their 
equipment, without the payment of a 
cent, The tramway companies are obliged 
to maintain the highways, and Melbourne 
has thus obtained nearly forty miles of 
excellent wooden pavement. The com- 


panies, meanwhile, are paying large div- 


idends. Melbourne and its suburban mu- 
nicipalities formed a tramway district 
under the administration of a trust com- 
posed of delegates from the several com- 
munities. The money was obtained un- 
der the guarantee of the state government 
for the construction of an extensive system 
of tramways. The lines were then leased 
to a private company for a term of thirty- 
two years, under terms by which the com- 
pany maintains the lines and the high- 
ways, pays the interest on the cost of 
construction, and forms a sinking fund 
that will extinguish the loan contracted 
by the municipalities, while the entire 
property reverts to the public on the ex- 
piration of the lease, which will be in 
about twenty-four years. 

On the steam-railways running out of 
Melbourne the government has established 
a district of low suburban fares, nearly 
thirty miles across. These low rates are 
all the more notable by reason of the high 
wages and short hours of work prevailing 
in Australia. Suburban travel has been 
developed to a remarkable extent. 

With one exception, the most important 
instance of public control thus far known 
in America is that recently seen in the 
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Canadian city of Toronto. The franchise 
of the Toronto Street-Railway company 
expired in 1891, and the city decided 
to take possession of the system. The 
city paid about $1,500,000 for the entire 
plant. Pending a decision as to what 
should be done with the property, the 
city temporarily assumed the manage- 
The old superintendent was left 
in full charge, and the city officials, in 
obedience to public sentiment, abstained 
from interference. Matters went on as 
smoothly as ever, and for three months 
the city received a net revenue of some- 
thing like $25,000 a month from the prop- 
erty. There was a strong public senti- 
ment in behalf of continuing the public 
management ; but, several offers having 
been made to purchase the system, the 
city government decided to accept the 
most advantageous of these. It was 
charged that improper influences were 
exerted to this end. 

The successful company obtained a fran- 
chise for thirty years, paying an annual 
rental of $800 a mile of track, or $1600 for’ 
a mile of double track, together with eight 
per cent. of the gross receipts up to 
$1,000,000 ; between that and $1,500,000, 
ten per cent.; thence up to $2,000,000, 
twelve per cent. ; thence up to $3,000,000, 
fifteen per cent. ; and on all gross receipts 
Over $3,000,000 a year, twenty per cent. 
The rate of cash fares was fixed at five 
cents, with tickets good in the morning 
up to eight o’clock and in the evening be- 
tween five and half-past six o'clock, sold 
at the rate of eight for twenty-five cents, 
and regular tickets at the rate of twenty- 
five for a dollar, and six for twenty-five 
cents. Children under nine years of age 
are carried for half-fare, and school-chil- 
dren’s tickets are sold at the rate of ten 
for twenty-five cents. To enable continu- 
ous trips for one fare to any point on main 
lines or branches, transfer tickets are pro- 
vided. Working-hours for employés 
cannot exceed ten in a day, or sixty ina 
week, and the rate of payment must not 
be less than fifteen cents an hour. At the 
expiration of the franchise, the city can 
take over the property at a fair valuation, 
without reference to its value, for street- 
railway purposes. The high value placed 
upon a good street-railway franchise may 
be seen from the fact that these terms are 
given, notwithstanding that in Toronto 
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one-seventh of the normal running-time 
is made unavailable by the strict Calvin- 
istic sentiment of the public. For it is 
provided that no Sunday cars shall be 
run, unless authorized by a vote of the 
citizens. The first month’s returns to the 
city, under the new agreement, placed 
$11,651 in the treasury. 

The only instance of public ownership 
and operation of urban transit by railway 
in the United States is one of exceptional 
magnitude and great efficiency, and it oc- 
curs in precisely the place where one 
would least expect to find it: that is, the 
railway line between New York and Brook- 
lyn, running over the great. East River 
bridge. Remarkably enough, the fran- 
chise for this important railway was not 
given to a private corporation, after the 
prevalent fashion of working public ser- 
vices for all they are werth, but from the 
start it has been administered under pub- 
lic auspices. The bridge, being the joint 
property of the two cities, is in charge of 
a board called ‘‘the Trustees of the New 
York and Booklyn bridge.’’ _ The rail- 
way is regarded as the best example of 
cable-line in the world; its administra- 
tion is admirable, and it has a record of 
constantly increasing efficiency. In 1891 
it carried 39,766,043 passengers, and the 
receipts were $1,088,971.34. In 1892 the 
car-fares amounted to over $1,250,000. 
Not a fatal accident has occurred Since the 
opening of the railway in 1883, although 
220,487,283 passengers were carried. 

With such a notable instance of efficient 
administration of local transit in the very 
part of the world that furnishes the most 
notorious and monumental example of 
corrupt municipal government, it may 
well be asked why the elevated railways 
of New York and Brooklyn could not in 
the same way, and with equal success, be 
publicly administered—primarily for the 
benefit of the public, instead of compelling 
the latter to pay unceasing tribute to the 
most dangerous class in America, and 
thus steadily augment the irresponsible 
power of a plutocracy over the liberties, 
possessions, and lives of the people? 

In the United States there has often 
been such an eagerness to obtain transit 
facilities that many of our cities have un- 
conditionally given away their franchises 
to private parties, without compensation. 
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Baltimore and New Orleans have given 
franchises for short terms, reserving the 
right of purchase at the end of such 
periods. In New York franchises must 
now be sold at auction to the highest 
bidder. This reform was brought about 
by the Broadway franchise scandal. The 
franchise for the present elevated lines 
was given away, and one of the leading 
shareholders has confessed that the gift 
was worth fifty million dollars ! 

In the matter of water-transit, the cities 
of New York and Brooklyn derive large 
revenues from the ferry franchises. Bos- 
ton has for years operated two lines of 
steam-ferryboats across the harbor. 

It is a significant fact that, while great 
practical advances have been made in 
Great Britain and other parts of the world 
in these matters, in Massachusetts the 
entire principle of public ownership of 
local transit services was recognized and 
adopted at the very beginning. When the 
Metropolitan Street-Railway company was 
chartered by the Legislature, in 1853, the 
following clause was embodied in the act : 

«The cities of Boston and Roxbury 
may, at any time during the continuance 
of the charter of said corporation, and 
after the expiration of ten years from the 
opening of any part of said road for use, 
purchase of said corporation all the fran- 
chise, rights, and furniture of said corpo- 
ration, by paying them therefor such a 
sum as will reimburse to each person, who 
may then be a stockholder therein, the 
par value of his stock, together with a net 
profit of ten per cent. per annum from the 
time of the transfer of said stock to him 
on the books of the corporation, deducting 
the dividends received by said stockhold- 
ers therein.’’ 

The charters of all the street-railway 
companies of Boston and its suburbs. 
of that period, contain similar clauses. It 
is the fashion to-day, in some quarters. 
to characterize the performance of a func- 
tion of this nature by a community as rev- 
olutionary, subversive of the principles of 
government, etc. But more than a gener- 
ation ago, it appears, legislators had no 
idea that they were enacting anything 
extraordinary when they imposed these 
conditions ; it seemed simply a common- 
sense proceeding, and quite in accordance 
with our principles of government. 
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BOUT the first of September, each 
year, the wild ducks bid farewell 
to their summer home and nesting place 
in the far north of British America, and 
launch upon a flight which often carries 
them far down into the southern states. 
The early freezing of the water in their 
northern home drives them southward to 
the bays and creeks along the coast of the 
middle and southern Atlantic states. 
The Chesapeake bay, with its numerous 
coves and its many short, but broad and 
shallow, rivers, is the Mecca of south-fly- 
ing wild fowl. Many of them miss the 
Chesapeake, and settle down for the win- 
ter in some of the smaller bays 
and sounds along the coast; 
but the ducks that do find the 
Chesapeake must be estimated 
by the tens and hundreds of 
thousands. 

The same reasons which 
make this great bay the favor- 
ite home of the wild duck, also 
make it one of the best shoot- 
ing-grounds in the world. Be- 
ing land-locked, the Chesa- 
peake is free from severe 
storms, the water is compara- 
tively shallow, and, therefore, 
smooth, and the surface of the 
bay freezes only at rare inter- 
vals. It is a place where shoot- 
ing can be done under the most 
favorable conditions, and, in 
wild-fowl shooting, this is a 
consideration not to be de- 
spised, for even these comfort- 
able conditions are often such 
as to test the nerve and endur- 
ance of the stoutest sportsman, 
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The ducks begin to arrive in the Chesa- 
peake about the first of October. They 
are usually heralded by a small black and 
white duck, called the butterball, and 
the well-known mallard is not far behind. 
A few days later, the bluebill and long- 
tail put in their appearance, and, last of 
all, come the blackhead, the baldhead, 
the fashionable redhead, and the aristo- 
cratic canvasback. It must be said, 
however, that the redhead and canvas- 
back do not acquire their patrician dis- 
tinction until some ten days after their 
arrival in the Chesapeake. Between the 
northern boundary of the United States 
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and the line of Mason and Dixon, all 
ducks are about on a gastronomic equal- 
ity. They all have a fishy flavor which 
is not particularly attractive to one who 
is not habituated to the taste of cod-liver 
oil. 

A ten-days’ residence in certain parts 
of the Chesapeake will, however, cause 
the redhead and canvasback to develop 
qualities of flavor, which distinguish them 
from all other ducks in the world. This 
is peculiarly true of the headwaters of the 
Chesapeake, which lie within a radius of 
twenty miles from the mouth of the Sus- 
quehanna river. This territory includes 
the Gunpowder, Bush, Middle, Elk, and 
Sassafras rivers, as well as those famous 
flats, at the mouth of the Susquehanna, 
which are justly considered as among the 
finest shooting-grounds in the world. 
The distinguishing feature of the territory 
thus indicated is the abundant growth in 
its waters of the vallisneria, or wild celery. 
In the presence of this succulent, aquatic 
plant, the redhead and canvasback 
abandon a fish diet to feed on the tender 
roots andstalks. The aristocratic preten- 
sions of these two ducks are due entirely 
to the flavor which they thus acquire,— 
a flavor impossible of narrative, poetical, 
or even musical description, and which 
must be tasted in order to be appreciated, 
or even to be imagined. 

There are a hundred first-rate shooting- 
grounds in the Chesapeake, where the 
sportsman, who merely wants to kill 
ducks, regardless of variety or flavor, 
may find good sport. Such places are 
Deals island, Tangier island, Hog island, 
and Cape Charles. The small bays on 
the ocean side of the Maryland-Virginia 
peninsula will usually furnish some good 
shooting. The difference between these 
localities and the territory about the 
mouth of the Susquehanna is entirely in 
the flavor of the ducks. But the real 
greatness of this difference may be seen 
in the fact that redheads killed in the 
Synepuxent bay, or in Pocomoke sound, 
sell regularly for fifty cents a pair, while 
the same ducks if killed on the Susquehan- 
na flats would readily bring four or five dol- 
lars a pair, and in the case of canvasbacks 
the difference is even greater. 

It is not too much to say that the man 
who possesses the true instincts of the 
sportsman, is never quite satisfied until 
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he has had a chance at wild fowl. Time 
and again we have heard sportsmen in 
the interior of the country lament that 
fortune had so far denied them the realiza- 
tion of their cherished dream of shooting 
over water at the fast-flying duck. Itis 
quite true that field-shooting is not to be 
compared with it for interest and excite- 
ment. The quail hunter has his pulses 
momentarily stirred by the whir of wings 
as the covey rises before him, but ten 
seconds later the birds have disappeared, 
and then comes a weary tramp in search 
of another moment of excitement. This 
experience is tame compared with that of 
the duck hunter, who, lying in his sink- 
box, or crouching in his blind, may empty 
his gun fifty or sixty times between day- 
light and breakfast. The great number 
of ducks in sight, the velocity with which 
they wing their way over the water, and 
the knowledge that a flock may drop 
within range at any unexpected moment, 
all serve to keep the duck gunner in a 
state of the most pleasing and painful 
anxiety. 

The methods of duck shooting which 
prevailed along the shores of the Chesa- 
peake twenty years ago are now obsolete. 
It used to be that when the ducks arrived 
in the fall, every farmer's boy within 
twenty miles of the shore oiled the lock 
and polished the barrel of his ancestral 
musket, loaded the venerable instrument 
of death with an enormous charge of 
powder and shot, and hied him mer- 
rily to the nearest point on the shore, 
where he took his stand behind a rudely- 
constructed blind, and blazed away at 
whatever ducks came within reach,—and, 
at that time, the water was so thickly cov- 
ered with wild fowl that he usually had 
something to show for his day’s work. 
Those were days when Sau! could boast of 
having slain his thousands and David his 
tens of thousands. Shooting methods were 
crude, but this was more than compen- 
sated by the innumerable multitude of 
ducks that dotted, and, in some places, 
almost blackened, the surface of the 
water. 

In the course of years, indiscriminate 
and unthinking slaughter produced its 
logical effects. Year by year, there was 
a noticeable decrease in the number of 
ducks seeking a winter home in the Ches- 
apeake, and, finally, the realization forced 
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itself upon the people of Maryland, that, 
unless some restrictive measures were 
passed, the northern wild fowl would de- 
sert the waters of their great bay. This 
threatening condition of affairs was very 
materially hastened by the introduction 
of sneak-boats, swivel-guns, and the 
method of night-shooting, which is called 
‘‘fire-lighting.’”’” The swivel-gun was 
simply an enormous single-barreled shot- 
gun, carrying a pound of shot. It took 
its name from the fact that it worked 
upon a pivot fixed in the bow of a boat, 
thus taking the recoil from the shoulder. 
At night, when the ducks were huddled 
together in dense masses on the water, 
these guns did tremendous execution. A 
boat thus armed was sculled silently 
within range, and the traditions say that 
as many as three hundred ducks were 
sometimes killed at a single discharge of 
one of these formidable weapons. 

Illegal methods of shooting have now 
almost disappeared, owing to the opera- 
tion of the stringent game laws which 
have, from time to time, been passed by 
the Legislature of Maryland. The en- 
tire territory about the mouth of the Sus- 
quehanna is now regularly patrolled by 
the boats of the ducking police, who are 
empowered to arrest violators of the game 
laws and to confiscate guns of unusual 
caliber, The intendipg gunner must now 
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take out a special license. A sink-box 
license costs fifty, and a sneak-boat li- 
cense twenty dollars. These documents 
are at all times subject to examination by 
the police. All shooting is prohibited, 
except on Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day, and the size of the guns which may 
be used are strictly defined. The one lax 
point in these restrictive measures is, 
that, by interpretation of law, a license 
appertains to a boat rather than toa man, 
so that one license will cover several sink- 
boxes, provided they are all set out from 
thesame boat. With these provisions for 
the protection of the ducks, it will readily 
be seen that the fire-lighter, the duck- 
pirate, and the farmer’s boy are no longer 
factors in the case. Indeed, the state 
and county laws, covering the best terri- 
tory in the Chesapeake and its tributaries, 
are so stringent that duckshooting has 
passed almost exclusively into the hands 
of two classes of men,—professional gun- 
ners and rich sportsmen from Philadel- 
phia, New York, and New England. 

At the present day, duckshooting is 
peculiarly a rich man’s sport. It is in- 
vested with the accessories of club-houses, 
arsenals of shotguns, retinues of retain- 
ers, Havana cigars, and unlimited cham- 
pagne. Nearly, or quite, a million of 
dollars are invested in club-houses located 
at favorable points on the Maryland 
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shooting- grounds. An acute arithme- 
tician has estimated that, on the basis of 
the capital invested, the members of these 
clubs pay seventy-five dollars for each 
and every duck they kill. 

Suppose, however, that you have not 
yet been elected to one of these clubs, and 
that you are desirous of a day’s shooting 
on the Susquehanna flats. In the height 
of the season it will cost you one hun- 
dred dollars, exclusive of railroad fare and 
hotel bills. This will procure for you the 
advice and services of an experienced 
gunner, who knows precisely the best 
locations on the flats, and who will ex- 
hibit to you a license authorizing you to 
shoot from his boat as headquarters. 
Your most satisfactory course will be to 
put yourself in his hands, and implicitly 
follow his directions. He will provide a 
boat, sink-boxes, decoys, and guns, if 
you want them,—but, ofcourse, you have, 
and prefer, your own guns. At the right 
time he will take you out, not always 
to the best, but, certainly, to the most 
available location, tuck you away in a 
sink-box, with two guns and a large sup- 
ply of shells, and leave youthere. For the 
remainder of the day your assistant will 
hover about in the distance, approaching 
now and then to pick up the birds you 
have killed. 

Your first glimpse of a sink-box will not 
inspire you with confidence. These boxes 
are constructed on the principle of Erics- 
son’s monitor, to show as little above the 
water as possible. Imagine a board plat- 
form, ten feet long by six feet wide, with 
a coffin let into the center until it is flush 
with the deck, and you will have a very 
correct notion of a sink-box. Around the 
edge of the platform there is a framework, 
over which canvas is stretched, to mini- 
mize the wash of the waves over the float- 
ing structure. Decoys are placed in an 
artistic arrangement, known to your 
guide, on the platform and on the canvas 
outworks, as well as grouped on the water, 
about twenty yards in front of the box. 
The sink-box is simply an appliance, 
which, by placing the gunner below the 
surface of the water, prevents the ducks 
from seeing him until the last moment. 
Lying flat on your back in the box, you 
are very effectually hidden from a low- 
flying bird, until it arrives in your imme- 
diate vicinity. The decoys by which you 


are surrounded serve the double purpose 
of attracting ducks in your direction, and 
also of assisting to impress upon approach- 
ing birds the illusion that there is nogun- 
ner there, and}; consequently, no danger 
to be expected. 

If you are an enthusiastic sportsman, 
you will ensconce yourself in your sink- 
box half an hour before the first faint 
streak of dawn appears in the eastern hori- 
zon. The most favorable opportunity that 
ever presents itself is at that precise time 
in the morning when you can just make 
out the sight at the end of your gun-barrel. 
In the dim light and the gray mist that 
at that time in the morning hangs over 
the surface of the water, the sink-box and 
its occupant are well hidden, while the 
lines of ducks are clearly defined against 
the lightening sky. With the first peep 
of day the ducks begin to move on to 
their feeding-grounds, where your box 
is located, and almost every flock that 
passes anywhere in your neighborhood 
will fall and hover over your decoys long 
enough to give you a shot. This golden 
opportunity of the sportsman only contin- 
ues for a precious half or three-quarters of 
an hour; and for the remainder of the day 
the opportunities for shots will be more 
infrequent, and the shooting at longer 
range. 

Indeed, you must at all times be pre- 
pared to do very quick and long-range 
shooting. We are told that in the far 
north ducks are easily approached and 
readily decoyed. For a few days after 
their arrival, and until they have been 
made targets for shotguns, this is true 
of the wild fowl in the Chesapeake bay. 
But with the advent of the shooting sea- 
son, the instincts of such ducks as the 
blackhead, the redhead, and the canvas- 
back develop to a remarkable degree. 
They can distinguish a sink-box from 
afar. The most skillfully devised sneak- 
boat does not deceive them. It seems 
that, like the carrion crow, they know the 
smell of gunpowder. In the Chesapeake 
the ducks are continually falling in the 
way of schooners and steamboats. A po- 
sition on the deck of any of the bay steam- 
ers would furnish plenty of shots, which 
are useless, as the birds killed cannot be 
recovered. But this fact serves to illus- 
trate the instinct of the ducks, which will 
scarcely rise to avaida steamboat, but will 

















scurry off in the wildest alarm at the dis- 
tant glimpse of a sneak-boat, which is in- 
comparably smaller and looks infinitely 
less dangerous. 

You are fortunate if the day you have 
selected turns out to be cold, blustrous, 
and rainy. Such a day keeps the ducks 
moving, and serves to blind them, in a 
measure, to the dangers of the situation. 
Isn’t it Swinburne who says: ‘‘ Rain, hail, 
snow, fire—this is the end of every man’s 
desire?’’ Ina peculiar sense, this is the 
burden of the desire of the duck gunner. 
A cloudless sunrise and a gentle south 
wind are to him unauspicious omens, for 
these things mean that the ducks will be 
slow to fly, and will keep warily out of 
range. But whatever the morning, the 
earliest peep of dawn must find you ly- 
ing flat on your back in a sink-box; and 
all the more cheerfully expectant if 
spits of spray and dashes of rain are fall- 
ing on your face, and trickling in slow 
streams into your damp and coffin-like 
quarters. f 

You are troubled by H} 
the thought that you 
have taken passage in 
a ticklish sort of craft, 
and that at any unex- 
pected moment the sink- 
box may attest the ap- 
propriateness of its 
name, by suddenly dis- 
appearing beneath the 
water. This isa ground- 
less fear. You may bal- 
last the awkward craft 
with pig-iron, and it | 
will still float. The real © 
danger is that, with two 
guns, full cocked, lying 
across your knees, you 
may, by some nervous 
movement, send a load ; 
of heavy shot into your <<. 
feet at close range. ®Y = 
Such an accident al- 
ways puts an effectual 
and unpleasant end to 
the sport of the day. 

And now, before you 
realize what has hap- \ 
pened, your nerves 
jump and thrill at sight \ 
ofa line of canvas- 
backs fluttering their 
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wings, dropping their feet, and prepar- 
ing to alight among your outer decoys. 
Up, now, and let them have it! You ought 
to put two loads of shot among them be- 
fore their outstretched feet have a chance 
to touch the water. Then drop the emp- 
ty gun, pick up the loaded one, and give 
them another double, raking fire as they 
are scudding away across the water. 
What success? If you area novice, it 
is easy to answer that question. None. 
You shot point-blank into the flock, and 
did not touch a feather. On the other 
hand, if you are an adept in the esoteric 
mysteries of duck shooting, you picked 
your bird every time you shot, and you 
now rejoice in three or four ducks scat- 
tered on the water at varying distances. 
When an experienced sportsman looks 
at a duck along the barrel of a gun, that 
particular bird is at liberty to regard 
himself as good as dead. The professional, 
or market, gunner rises to a height cf 
expectancy even sublimer than this, for 
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he anticipates killing two ducks with each 
barrel, and this remarkable anticipation 
often works itself out into reality. The 
most phenomenal series of four shots that 
ever came under the writer’s notice was the 
work of a professional gunner of Havre 
de Grace, who, with this number of bar- 
rels, killed every duck in a flock of ten 
that decoyed to his sink-box. 

But there is only one chance gone, and 
a hundred more to follow. You may 
kill something yet. See, those redheads 
there on the horizon are heading in your 
direction. Down in your box, now, and 
do not move a muscle, except to slip 
some new shells into the guns. The next 
four minutes are crowded full of an ex- 
pectancy that amounts almost to agony. 
Perhaps they will settle down before they 
reach you. Perhaps the wind will cause 
them to veer off and pass far to the side 
of your position. It is possible that they 
will never see your decoys, or that, seeing 
them, they will discover the imposture 
and make off. Thechances are a dozen to 
one’that those ducks will never get with- 
in range. Yet you dare not take your eyes 
from them for a moment; you imagine 
there is something in your gaze that will 
attract them to your blind. Now the quick- 
beating heart fills the throat with blood, 
and the breath is caught in gasps. The 
knees shake and the hands tremble with 
the excitement of anticipation. And the 
worst of it all is the consciousness that 
these things are fatal to your chances. 
When the flock swoops down upon the 
decoys, there must be no mist before the 
eyes, and no nervous shaking of the arm 
that raises the gun, or the finger that 
touches the trigger. Unless your gun goes 
to your shoulder steadily and deliberately, 
those ducks will turn and scud away 
across the water, at a speed which a scien- 
tist would probably estimate at one hun- 
dred miles an hour, but which you, in 
your disappointment, will moderately 
estimate at five hundred. 

If your sink-box was the only one on 
the flats, you might expect the ducks to 
fly to you all day; but you will soon dis- 
cover that for miles around you the water 
is covered with boxes located just far 
enough apart to prevent the occupants 
from shooting each other, and your ears 
will assure you that the firing partakes of 
the nature of a fusillade. During the 
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morning hours, this only serves to keep 
the birds moving. In the pursuit of their 
favorite food, they will brave the noise 
and danger for a few hours, but as soon as 
their crops are full, the constant firing 
drives the greater part of them away from 
the feeding-grounds, to seek refuge far out 
in the bay. During the afternoon you will 
have few opportunities to shoot at flocks. 
All you can reasonably expect is an occa- 
sional chance at astray and solitary duck. 
Unless you have made your bag during 
the morning hours, you may bid farewell to 
the hope of astonishing your friends with 
the magnitude of your success. If, when 
soaked, chilled, stiff, and sun-blistered, you 
crawl painfully out of the box in the even- 
ing, you can count twenty or twenty-five 
ducks as the result of the day’s shooting, 
you have reason to congratulate your- 
self. Two-thirds of these will be black- 
heads and coots, and the remaining third, 
redheads and canvasbacks. This is far 
below the record; but, then, you did not 
expect to break the record. Ambitious 
sportsmen, after a good many trials, some- 
times kill one hundred ducks a day. The 
highest mark ever reached was one hun- 
dred and seventy-six. This was, of course, 
the work of a professional gunner. Fif- 
teen or twenty dead birds is a good aver- 
age day’s work, and if you reach this 
number, you have no reason to be ashamed 
of your skill as a marksman, remember- 
ing that a duck, of any variety, is an 
exceedingly fast-flying target. 

Before yielding toan almost overpower- 
ing longing for a generous dinner and a 
soft bed, it would be wise to take your 
ducks to the express office, and forward 
them, in pairs, to those of your friends 
whom you wish to convince of your prow- 
ess, or to whom you are under gastro- 
nomic obligations. The fine flavor of the 
canvasback is not improved by keeping ; 
and a littlee haste in the matter of ship- 
ping adds to the intrinsic value of all 
wild fowl. 

Point shooting with decoys is essen- 
tially the same in principle as sink-box 
shooting. The gunner is stationed in a 
blind on the shore, and the decoys are 
grouped on the water immediately in front 
of his location. The discomforts of a sink- 
box are thus avoided, but the sport is pro- 
portionately less, for the ducks have 
learned by experience to avoid the shore, 





and have a keen and cultivated eye 
for a gun-barrel thrust from a blind. 

A first-rate sportsman, who prides him- 
self on his close marksmanship, will 
probably try point shooting without de- 
coys. To this end, he will select a point 
of land which projects far out into the 
water, with feeding-grounds at both sides 
of it. At the extreme end of the point he 
will build a blind, inclosed on the four 
sides and open at the top. Lying in this 
blind, the gunner depends for his sport 
upon those ducks which, in passing from 
one feeding-ground to another, chance to 
fly close enough to his blind to afford a 
shot. As the situation presents none but 
cross-shots, and these almost invariably 
perpendicular, this method furnishes the 
most exacting test of marksmanship. 

There are other 
methods of duck 
shooting, most of 
which are unsatisfac- 
tory, and in which it 
will not pay the 
sportsman from a 
distance to waste his 
time. The most re- 
markable of these is 
‘“‘toling,’? which is 
the same in princi- 
ple as the «stalk- 
ing,’’ by which ante- 
lopes and wild goats 
are attracted to the 
vicinity of the 
hunter. In ‘tol- 
ing,’’ the curiosity 
of the ducks is ex- 
cited by the antics of 
a trained dog, which 
runs up and down 
the beach. The 
ducks find this spec- 
tacle so irresistible 
that they swim slow- 
ly in toward the 
shore, and when they 
are within range, the 
concealed gunner 
fires into the flock. 

For the benefit of 
sportsmen who de- 
sire to taste the very 
finest quality of suc- 
cess, as well as for 
the enlightenment of 
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those who, though not of sporting 
proclivities, do not disdain the del- 
icacies of the table, it may be appropriate 
to say a few words about buying and cook- 
ing ducks. Much misinformation has 
been promulgated on these subjects. Buy- 
ers are often solemnly warned that market 
gunners and dishonest dealers are in the 
habit of pulling a few feathers from the 
plumage of redheads and selling them 
for canvasbacks. It is doubtful whether 
such a thing ever happened. Certainly, 
it could not happen, except in the case of 
a buyer absolutely ignorant of ducks. 
The canvasback and redhead are as un- 
like as two ducks well can be. ‘The head 
of the redhead is of a deep copper color, 
whence the name; the breast is slate col- 
ored, and the wings and tail almost black. 
The canvasback is a 

plain-looking, mot- 

tled duck, brown 

when its feathers are 

unruffled, and white 

when the plumage is 

turned back. No one 

ever buys a duck 

which has been de- 


prived of its feath- 


ers. In the plucked 
state, the most expe- 
rienced buyer might 
be deceived. 

It is quite true that 
the flavor of the red- 
head is almost, or 
quite, as delicate as 
that of the canvas- 
back, so that it re- 
quires an expert to 
distinguish them 
when they appear on 
the table. In fact, 
the only difference 
between them is that 
the constitutional 
laziness of the can- 
vasback allows it to 
accumulate a larger 
proportion of fat 
than is usually ac- 
quired by the more 
active redhead. The 
canvasback is so in- 
disposed to exertion, 
that, unless forced to 
do so, it will not even 
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dive for the celery of which it is so fond, 
but waits until its black-head and red- 
head neighbors bring it to the surface, 
when, swooping down upon them, this 
aristocratic plunderer seizes and makes 
off with the coveted dainty. Compelled 
thus to cater to the canvasback, as well 
as to provide for its own, by no means 
delicate, appetite, it is little wonder that 
the redhead is often thinner, tougher, and 
less juicy than its more celebrated easy- 
going cousin. 

Any celery-fed duck is good, and the 
blackhead, especially, makes a very re- 
spectable third in the list. To cook can- 
vasbacks: have the ducks carefully 
picked and drawn. Hang them up to 
freeze for twenty-four hours. This is not 
intended to render them « high,’’ for, as 
we have already stated, that does not 
tend to improve their flavor. It does, 
however, tend to make them tender. 
Then, without washing or stuffing, lay 
the birds on their breasts in a very hot 
oven, and roast for twenty minutes. To 
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plunge the ducks into water detracts from 
their flavor. While to follow the recipes, 
and stuff the birds with sage and onions, 
is one of those blunders akin to crime, 
and lays you open to the scorn and just 
resentment of true epicures. To lay the 
birds on their breasts while roasting is a 
suggestion of common sense, endorsed by 
experience. With all due and proper 
deference to the immemorial custom of 
good housewives, all fowls, both wild and 
domestic, should be thus placed while 
roasting. This position allows the juices 
of the fowl to run down into the breast, 
while the usual way, of placing a fowl on 
its back, simply invites the juices to 
leave the breast. When your ducks are 
placed on the table, blood should follow 
the cut of the knife, just as in underdone 
beefsteak. 

If you will emphasize these suggestions 
in the preparation and cooking of your 
ducks, you will understand why it is that 
the fame of the canvasback is as broad as 
the continent. 
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THE STORY OF A THOUSAND. 


By ALBION W. TOURGEE. 


“The bayonets were a thousand 
And the swords were thirty-seven, 
As we took the oath of service 
With our right hands Yaised to heaven.” 
T was the twenty-first day of August, 
1862. On that day the Thousand be- 
came a unit. The scene is a neglected 
common near the city of Cleveland, in 
the state of Ohio. It is called University 
Heights now : then it was officially known 
as ‘Camp Taylor.’’ Its surroundings were 
squalid. Pigs and thistles abounded. A 
dozen or two long, low buildings, a guard 
line, and a flagstaff constituted the camp. 
The buildings were one-story affairs made 
of rough hemlock. The most of them 
were sixty feet in length and twenty in 
width. On each side were two rows of 
bunks, six feet long by three and one- 
half feet wide, with an eight-inch board 
running along the front to keep the occu- 


pants from falling out. They were quaint- 
looking troughs, filled with nothing save 
air and splinters ; but they were new, and 
clean, and sweet, those we occupied at 
least, with the breath of the forest and the 
dust of the sawmill about them. The am- 
ber of the riven hemlock oozed out and 
trickled down in sticky streaks as the 
hot summer sun beat upon the yellow 
roofs and sides. 

It is ten o'clock. Thesun glares fiercely 
down, though there is a breeze from the 
north that keeps the flag upon the high 
mast near the entrance of the camp, softly 
waving its bright benison above its crude 
surroundings. Oh, beautiful banner! 
What desert doth it not make bright! 
How many have its gleaming folds lured 
ontodeath ! How often have glazing orbs 
turned lovingly up to it their last glance ! 
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The fifes and drutns have ceased to 
sound. The parade is formed—after a 
fashion. Two straggling, uncertain lines 
of unarmed, blue-clad men stretch across 
the uneven field. A group of musicians, 
with a few fifes and drums, are in their 
places on the right. The men stand at pa- 
rade rest, with hands clasped loosely be- 
fore them. The sun beats hot on the 
glowing napes, which the military caps, 
now donned for the first time, leave 
unprotected. The sweat-drops creep down 
the flushed faces. Many an eye wanders 
longingly to the blue, sparkling waves of 
Lake Erie, of which one might catch a 
distant glimpse. 

A man in the uniform of a captain of 
the United States army, and one in the 
uniform of a colonel of volunteers, pass 
along the line, halting here ana there, 
while a clerk calls the names of each 
company, and checks the same upon the 
rolls, which are carried by an orderly. 
There are frequent discussions in which 
the line officers take part. Men are 
shifted from one company to another, un- 
til finally all are in their proper places. 
There is about the line that uneasiness 
and uncertainty of pose which marks the 
untrained soldier, and that general loose- 
ness of formation which is inseparable 
from a parade without arms. 

When the required changes have been 
made, the man in the uniform of the reg- 
ular army takes his place in front of the 
center of the line; behind him, his clerk 
and orderly, and beside him, the man in 
a colonel's uniform. 

«« Attention !”’ 

The long blue line sways and rustles as 
the men straighten themselves into a 
more or less correct position, take touch 
of elbows, glance right and left to secure 
a better alignment, and wonderingly gaze 
to the front to see what will happen next. 
A group of spectators, among whom are 
a few ladies who carry parasols, stand in 
front of the right wing. They are evi- 
dently interested in what is going on. 
Some of them intercept the mustering of- 
ficer’s view of that part of the line. He 
orders them back, but the group is a con- 
siderable one and do not understand what 
is wanted of them. An orderly is sent to 
repeat the command and see that it is 
The crowd fall back willingly, 
Then the officer ex- 


obeyed. 
but wonderingly. 
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plains that when the command is given, 
each one whose namie has been called, of- 
ficers and men alike, will take off his cap 
with the left hand, and holding up his 
right one with the open palm to the front, 
will repeat after him the oath of service. 
Then came the command: 

«Hats off!’’ 

There is a scuffling in the ranks, each 
one looking to see if his neighbor has 
obeyed. Not a few take off the cap with 
the right hand and have to shift it to the 
left. The crowd titters. 

‘Hands up!”’ 

Some raise the right hand and some the 
left. The officers look around and correct 
mistakes. Near the middle of the line 
an intensely red poll shows nigh a foot 
above the line of other heads on either 
side, and a red-bearded face looks calmly 
over the head of the officer whose station 
is directly in his front. 

«« Steady !’’ commands the regular army 
officer, running his eye sharply along the 
wavering, ill-dressed line. 

‘««Get down!" he calls, as his eye 
reaches the red head that overtops its 
neighbors. The red face turns one way 
and the other in wondering search of 
what has awakened the officer’s displeas- 
ure. All the other faces in the line turn 
also. 

«You man in the Fifth company there, 
—with the red beard,—get down off that 
stump !”’ 

A titter runs along the line. Every 
one knows what has happened. A shout 
goes up from the spectators. Some of the 
officers laugh. The colonel steps forward 
and says somethifig in an undertone to 
the mustering officer. The officer looks 
foolish. The red-bearded face ducks a few 
inches nearer the line of heads about it. 
The face is redder than ever. It is not 
Jerry Whetstone’s fault that his com- 
rades only come up to his shoulder. Yet 
many thousand times, on the march and 
in the camp, before he marches up the 
Avenue in the Grand Review, with his un- 
erring rifle all out of line with the pieces 
of the little squad which are all that re- 
mains of his company, will the great, 
good-natured giant be exhorted to « Get 
off that stump!’’ and not once will the 
injunction fail to raise a laugh, no matter 
how weary those may be who hear it. 

When the merriment has subsided, the 
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AT THE FIRST MUSTER. 


officer directs that all repeat with him the 
oath of service, each giving his own name 
when the officer should repeat his: 

‘«T, James R. Paxton,’’— 

A wave of confused murmurs rose from 
the long lines. 

—*Do solemnly swear,’’ — continued 
the officer. 

The response was heavier and more uni- 
form than before. 

—< That I will bear true faith and al- 
legiance ’’— 

Firm and full came the thousand-fold 
echo. 

—‘* To the United States of America ’’— 

An exultant shout went up. 

—' That I will serve them honestly and 
faithfully ’*— 

How earnest the solemn pledge ! 

—*‘ Against all their enemies, whomso- 
ever ’’— 

How soon was trial of their sincerity 
to be made ! 

—‘ That I will obey the orders of the 
President of the United States ’’— 

What greater privilege could one ask ! 

— And of the officers appointed over 
me ’’— 


Obedience is a soldier’s 
duty ! 

—<«According to the 
Rules and Articles of 
War!”’ 

What did they include? 
No matter ! 

There was a brief pause 
and the mustering officer 
added, 

‘*So help me God !”’ 

A solemn, reverent mur- 
mur came in response. 

‘Then the officer said, with 
that mixture of smartness 
and dignity with which a 
well-disciplined man_per- 
forms an important routine 
act: 

‘« By authority vested in 
me, I, James R. Paxton, 
captain of the Fifteenth in- 
fantry, and mustering offi- 
cer of the Department of 
Ohio, do hereby declare 
the officers and men of the 
One Hundred and Fifth 
regiment of Ohio volunteer 
infantry, duly mustered in- 

to the service of the United States, to serve 
for the period of three years, or during 
the war, unless sooner discharged !”’ 

Hardly had the words escaped his lips 
when the drums rolled, the spectators 
cheered; the flag was dipped upon the 
mast; the one gun beside the gate fired a 
clamorous salute; caps were swung in air, 
and with the oath of service fresh upon 
their lips, and their right hands yet up- 
litted, the newly-const:tuted regiment 
cheered—itself! It must have been itself, 
since there was nothing else for them to 
cheer. The sun shone on the bared heads; 
men clasped each other’s hands in earnest 
congratulation, and there was a hint of 
tears upon many lids. 

The colonel, who had hitherto stood 
beside the mustering officer, now took 
two steps forward, drew his sword from 
its sheath, brought it smartly to the 
shoulder,—and with a voice rarely ex- 
celled for smoothness and evenness of 
tone, and perhaps unequaled in the whole 
army for distinctness and carrying power, 
commanded : 

«« Atten—tion ! One Hundred and Fifth 
Ohio !”’ 
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Was it admiration for the soldierly fig- 
ure, so strikingly resembling in form and 
feature the portraits of the great Napo- 
leon, the thrill of that marvelous voice 
they were to hear so often when other 
voices were unable to pierce the din of 
strife, or the exquisite modulation which 
even in command complimented those 
who stood before him on their newly-as- 
sumed character, that so quickly hushed 
the turmoil? An hour before they had 
been merely a thousand men ; now they 
were “The One Hundred and Fifth regi- 
ment of Ohio volunteer infantry,’’ and a 
part of that Grand Army whicli liberty 
threw across the path of secession, slavery 
and revolt that threatened the nation’s 
life. There was an instant’s silence while 
each man restored his cap to its place and 
stiffened himself into the position of the 
soldier. Then there was another spon- 
taneous outburst. This time it was the 
colonel who was cheered. He acknowl- 
edged it with a salute, and then com- 
manded sharply : 

«« Attention—to orders !”’ 

A smart young officer who had stood a 
little to the rear of 
the colonel stepped 
briskly around him, 
advanced to a position 
midway between him 
and the lines, and drew 
a package of papers 
from his belt. At the 
same time, the colonel 
commanded : «* Parade, 
rest!’’ The adjutant 
read an order announc- 
ing that ‘Albert S. 
Hall, having been ap- 
pointed colonel of the 
One Hundred and Fifth 
regiment of Ohio vol- 
unteer infantry, hereby 
assumes command of 
the same.’’ Then he 
read another order an- 
nouncing the field and 
staff, and the assign- 
ment of line officers to 
the various companies. 

All listened intently 
to this, the first official 
promulgation of a mil- 
itary order that most of 
them had ever heard. 
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When the organization was completed, 
another order was read that sent a thrill 
of wondering surprise through every one 
who heard it. It was a telegram from the 
governor of the State. 

‘¢Col. ALBERT S. HALL, 105th O. V. I. 

«The enemy have invaded Kentucky. 
You will report with your regiment to 
Maj.-Gen. H. G. Wright, commanding 
department at Cincinnati, without an in- 
stant’s delay. Camp and garrison equi- 
page will be forwarded to meet you there. 

«‘Davip Top, Governor.”’ 

It was high noon when the ranks were 
broken. Sixty minutes afterwards, the 
regiment was on the march to the depot, 
and two hours later were being whirled 
away to the theater of war. 

It takes one’s breath away in these 
days of peace, when the soldier is recalled 
only as a pensioner who is counted a 
thankless burthen to the government, to 
think that men were hurried forward un- 
armed, without an hour’s instruction in 
their new duties, to be placed across the 
path of a victorious enemy. But nothing 
seemed surprising then, and if any were 
inclined to murmur, 
an instinctive sense of 
duty overbore their dis- 
content. Yet if ever a 
soldier has a right to 
complain when once 
the oath of service has 
passed his lips, these 
men surely had. It 
was but eight days 
since the first of them 
had left their homes; 
but forty-six of them 
had ever seen an hour’s 
service ; hardly half the 
companies had had 
more than three or four 
hours of drill, and one 
of them, at least, only 
one hour! But nothing 
was strange in those 
days of self-forgetful- 
ness. If there was any 
disposition to mur- 
mur, it was voiced 
only when they found 
themselves blamed for 
lacking the discipline 
they were given no op- 
portunity to acquire. 
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II. 


“Tis the motive enfames, not the beggarly prize, 
The spirit that lives, the base guerdon that dies.”’ 


The causes from which events result 
are often of greater consequence than the 
events themselves. Nations and peoples, 
like individuals, act always from mo- 
tives ; and collective motives, like per- 
sonal ones, may be either good or bad. 
Peoples differ from individuals, however, 
in one thing,—they are always sincere. 
They may desire a good thing or a bad 
one, but there is no question of bad faith 
in the demand for which men offer their 
lives upon the field of battle. Words may 
be false; leaders may seek to deceive ; 
but what a people write in blood upon the 
page of history, is always true. 

It is because of this that the compara- 
tive importance of historical events de- 
pends very little upon their physical 
extent, but almost wholly upon the mo- 
tives of the actors or the sentiment they 
represent. 

Only a few times was the conduct of 
the Thousand, considered of itself, of 
any special importance ; only once was it 
pivotal of the issue of a great event. But 
why these men took the oath of service, 
what manner of men they were, and what 
controlling impulse they typified, these 
things are of deathless import, foron them 
the destiny of a nation hung and the char- 
acter of a people’s civilization depended. 

Where a battle is fought and when; 
who are the opposing commanders ; what 
strategic movements preceded it; what 
tactical methods were employed; how 
many of the contestants were slain; 
which army prevailed, and which was put 
to rout,—all these are insignificant de- 
tails. Whether ten or ten thousand lives 
were lost is of little consequence. In half 
a dozen years of growth and bloom, na- 
ture will have hidden all trace of the en- 
counter. The rain will wash away the 
blood ; the grass will hide the bleached 
bones ; the trees will shadow the graves ; 
the waving grain will obliterate the track 
of charging squadrons. In like manner, 
nature's recuperative power will soon fill 
up the gaps in the world’s life. A decade, 
two decades at the farthest, and the most 
skillful statistician cannot trace anything 
of war’s havoc in the tables of mortality. 
But why they fought; why men were 
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mangled and slain ; why a thousand ora 
million of men risked their lives in deadly 
strife; which impulse prevailed and which 
was forced to yield, these are questions of 
the utmost concern, for they may indicate 
the character of a people, and involve the 
destiny of unnumbered millions yet un- 
born. History in the past has concerned 
itself with aggregations and events. It 
has told us how 
“The King of France, with twice ten thousand 
men, 
Marched up the hill,—and then marched down 
again.”’ 

The history of the future will be more 
concerned to know why the ‘twice ten 
thousand ’’ followed the crowned braggart 
‘cup the hill,’’ than in the reasons that 
inclined them to march «down again,”’ 
—it will deal with causes rather than 
with events. 

A year and a half before the time of 
which we write, one of the most momen- 
tous events in history had occurred. The 
great American republic had suddenly 
fallen asunder. Almost in an instant, 
eleven states had formally declared the 
territory of each withdrawn from the con- 
trol of the Federal union, and their people 
released from allegiance to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Almost 
simultaneously with the act of with- 
drawal, these states had, with equal for- 
mality, banded themselves together and 
formed what they called «« The Confederate 
States of America,’’ a new government 
composed of eleven contiguous states, 
having the same boundaries, the same 
integral character, and, in most cases, the 
same officials, as when they were constit- 
uent parts of the Federal union. In a 
hundred days from the time the first rift 
appeared, the revolution was complete. 

A territory nearly equal in extent 
to all Europe, outside of the Empire of 
Russia, having a population of twelve 
million souls, had been cut out of the do- 
main previously claimed and occupied by 
the United States, and erected into a de 
facto government, complete in all its parts, 
without the firing of a gun or the shed- 
ding of adrop of blood. Only three forts 
upon its outmost borders still bore the 
flag of the Union. 

Of all the miracles of revolution, there 
have been none like it for boldness of con- 
ception, extent, completeness, rapidity of 
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execution, and absolutely bloodless char- 
acter. On the twentieth of December, 1860, 
South Carolina passed the ordinance of 
secession. On February 4, 1861, forty- 
five days afterwards, the Provisional Con- 
gress met,—six states were represented 
in it. On the eighth, a constitution was 
adopted ; on the ninth, a president was 
chosen ; on the fourteenth, another state 
was added ; on the eighteenth, the presi- 
dent was inaugurated. Before the month 
was ended, the executive departments and 
an army and navy were organized. 
Thus far, the tide of revolution had met 
with no resistance from within, and no 
movement of repression from without. 

How was such marvel made possible? 
Volumes have been written in explana- 
tion. Yet, a few words will suffice to 
make it clear. 

There had grown up within the Union, 
two peoples. They called themselves 
‘*the North’’ and «the Sauth.’’ The 
one believed that «‘all men were created 
equal and endowed with certain inalien- 
able rights, among which are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.’’ The other 
believed that such rights attached only to 
white men, and that colored men were en- 


titled only to such privileges as the white 
people of any particular state might see 


fit to confer upon them. One section 
was composed of what were termed free- 
states ; the other of what were known as 
slave-states. Between them, slavery dug 
adeep, almost impassable gulf. The 
lines of interstate migration ran chiefly 
from east to west. The South peopled the 
new states of the southwest ; the North 
sent its sons and daughters to shape the 
sentiment of the northwest. Only the 
poor of the South fled into the free north- 
west, to escape the blight which slavery 
put upon the opportunity of the white la- 
borer : only those who looked for special 
pecuniary advantage from speculation, 
skilled employment, or mechanical super- 
intendence, went from the North to the 
South. In but three of the states of the 
North, was one-tenth of the population of 
southern birth in 1860; in not one of the 
Southern States was one-fiftieth of the 
population of northern birth. The two 
tides of life had flowed on from east to 
west, side by side, having one language, 
one religion, one name, but only mingling 
a little at the edges. So dissimilar were 
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they, that one said, from his place in the 
Senate that year: « There are two hostile 
bodies on this floor, which are but types 
of the feeling that exists between the two 
sections. We are enemies as much as if 
we were hostile states. I believe the 
northern people hate the South worse than 
the English ever hated the French, and 
there is no love lost on the part of the 
South.” 

The cleavage which first showed in the 
establishment of the Confederacy, had 
long existed in the characters of the two 
peoples and the divergent institutions of 
the two sections. The laws, customs, and 
institutions of the North were shaped by 
freemen in the furnace-heat of free- 
thought and free-speech. The public 
school was everywhere ; opportunity was 
untrammeled. The institutions, laws, 
and policy of the South were shaped by 
slaveowners to promote the interests of 
the slaveholders ; the free-laborer was 
despised. Every official belonged to the 
slaveowning class ; free-schools were un- 
known ; free-speech was repressed by the 
law and the mob. To proclaim liberty 
was acrime in half the states of the re- 
public ; to teach a slave to read or write, 
a felony. The North had come to hate 
slavery as asin against God and a crime 
against man ; the South counted the right 
to enslave inherent in the white race by 
divine ordainment, and resented the feel- 
ing against it at the North as the result 
of envy and malice. They regarded the 
constitution as a compact between the 
states, specially intended for the preserva- 
tion of this institution. The people of 
the North generally regarded it as an 
agreement between the people of the sev- 
eral states for the benefit of all the people. 

There were, also, two conflicting views 
of government which became potent fac- 
tors in this miracle of seemingly peaceful 
dismemberment. One insisted that the 
Government of the United States was a 
nation established by the people, and hav- 
ing all the powers of self-preservation, 
control of its citizens, and defense of its 
territory, which are incident to sover- 
eignty. The other insisted that the 
United States were only a federation, a 
pact between the several states, each one 
of which remained sovereign, and might 
at will withdraw from the Union; that 
allegiance to the state was paramount, 
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and that whenever the 
state seceded, or withdrew 
from the federation, the al- 
legiance of the citizen to the 
Federal union was thereby 
dissolved. From this doc- 
trine of state-sovereignty, 
which regarded the consti- 
tution as simply a compact 
between the states, rather 
than a nation possessing 
sovereign powers, flowed, 
as a consequence, the no- 
tion that the power of the 
general government could 
not be constitutionally em- 
ployed to ‘‘ coerce’’ a ‘* sov- 
ereign’’ state, or restrain it 
from withdrawing their alle- 
giance to the United States. 
The people of the South 
were, practically, unani- 
mous in support of the the- 
ories of + state-sovereign- 
ty’’ and ‘* paramount al- 
legiance.’"’ The only questions which 
were raised by them, in the discussion 
of the proposition to secede and estab- 
lish a new government, were based on 
considerations of policy ; whether it was 
a fit and proper time to exercise such 
right; whether the interest of the South, 
or any particular state, would be advanced 
thereby; whether such movement would 
be successful, and, specially, ‘‘ whether 
the existing provocation was sufficient to 
justify such action.”’ . 
This «‘ provocation,’’ as it was termed, 
was a belief on the part of the white peo- 
ple of the South, of all classes, that the 
antislavery spirit of the North had grown 
so strong that the power of the general 
government would very probably be used 
in the near future to limit, restrict, and 
weaken the power and security of the 
institution of slavery. It is folly to claim 
that this apprehension was unfounded. 
The time had come when slavery or free- 
dom must control the republic. Freedom 
had shown itself the stronger, and, with 
full control of the government, there was 
no room to doubt that, sooner or later, it 
must prevail and slavery be overthrown. 
The raid of John Brown on Harper's 
Ferry, insane as it was in scope and char- 
acter, had disclosed a hostility to slavery 
so widespread and intense throughout the 
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ALL IN A DAY'S MARCH. 
North, that it cannot now be deemed at all 
surprising that the slaveowners of the 
South were apprehensive of its influence. 
Indeed, for a decade, there had been a state 
of only half-repressed hostility between 
the sections, which, it needed no prophetic 
power to foresee, must sometime result in 
open rupture or the downfall of slavery. 

The one thing which did more than 
all else to lift Abraham Lincoln to the 
presidential chair, was his emphatic dec- 
laration : «‘ This nation cannot exist half- 
free and half-slave.’’ While it is true that 
the party in power had no intention of us- 
ing any but legal and constitutional means 
to effect its aim, there is no question but 
their settled purpose was to employ what- 
ever power the constitution conferred 
upon the general government to bring 
about that result. It is not to be won- 
dered at, therefore, that, with the whole 
political power of the South in their 
hands, aided by the general belief that the 
North would not fight, and a universal 
confidence in the potency of cotton to 
control the markets of the world, the 
slaveowners were able to overcome the 
arguments against the policy of secession 
in the extreme Southern States. This 
once accomplished, almost every citizen 
of a seceded state counted himself ab- 
solved from allegiance to the Union, 
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and regarded every effort to reéstablish 
the power of the general government 
as not only a blow at the rights of his 
state, but an invasion of her soil, as well 
as her sovereignty. The border Southern 
States still hesitated, more from fear of 
the consequences to themselves than from 
any lack of sympathy with the principle 
or purpose of secession. The state-sover- 
eignty sentiment of the North, and the 
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OLD HANDS. 


dread that a people especially devoted to 
the arts of peace had of intestine war 
kept the North silent and the government 
passive. 

Neither section appreciated the quali- 
ties of the people of the other. The North 


thought the people of the South were 
mere braggarts ; the South thought those 
of the North were mercenary cowards. 
The one regarded the new government 
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as a piece of bravado, a mere bubble, in- 
tended to extort concessions. The other 
looked upon the apathy of the North as 
conclusive evidence that it would make 
no resistance to dismemberment. Thus, 
the two sections, long before estranged 
and separated by tendencies which raised 
a more insuperable barrier between them 
than sea or mountain could offer, taunted 
and jeered each other, both unconscious 
, of the bloody destiny that lay 
| before them. One counted it 
} an immutable truth that all 
‘men had a right to be free, 
and regarded the other as an 
aggressor against this uni- 
versal liberty: the other be- 
| lieved the white man’s right 
| to enslave to be indisputable, 
j and counted any imputation 
of this theory an invasion of 
| his personal privilege and col- 
| lective prerogative. So two 
' peoples, acknowledging two 
governments, regarded each 
other askance over an inter- 
vening belt, known as the 
‘‘border states,’’ whose people 
- were divided in sentiment, 
some clinging to the old and 
others welcoming the new. 
Thus the country stood 
vaguely expectant, when, on 
the twelfth of April, 1861, the 
guns of the new government 
opened on the flag of the old 
which waved over Fort Sum- 
ter. Instantly, the shadows 
| which had blinded the people 
of both sections were lifted. 
All saw the gulf which separa- 
ted them. The North sprang 
to arms ; the South exulted in 
the opportunity that lay before 
it to teach its ancient enemy 
the lesson of its superiority. 
The border states hastened to 
declare their preference. Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee went with the new 
Confederacy, making eleven states which 
acknowledged its supremacy. Kentucky 
and Missouri remained with the old 
Union, formally, at least, but it was with a 
divided sentiment, which extended a hand 
to each of the opposing civilizations. 
So the battle was joined between slav- 
ery and ‘‘ state-sovereignty ’’ on one side, 
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and liberty and nationality on the other. 
The conflict was between two peoples, 
one regarding the other as rebels, and es- 
teemed, in turn, by them as invaders. 
Each, from its own point of view, was 
right ; each, from the other’s point of view, 
was wrong. Precisely what‘ the fathers ”’ 
meant by the words of the constitution will 
never be definitely known. What an over- 
ruling providence intended, the outcome 
of strangely-ordered events leaves us not 
in doubt. Which of these two contrasted 
impulses was technically right in its con- 
struction of the instrument which both 
cited in support of their action, will ever be 
a mooted problem ; which stood for jus- 
tice, the rights of man, and the better 
civilization, the future will not question. 


III. 


The men who took the oath of service 
on that August day of 1862, were fresh 
from their shops and harvest-fields. A 
few of them enjoyed the proud distinction 
of having seen service. The colonel had 
ascar upon his forehead, a reminiscence 
of the battle of Shiloh. Curiously enough, 
he did not profess to know how it was 
received, whether by shot or shell, a fall 
or blow. He could only recall that dark- 
ness fell upon him, and when it became 
light again his regiment was nowhere 
to be seen and the enemy’s line was but a 
few paces away. It did not matter; the 
disabling accidents of war are just as 
honorable as the wounds inflicted by the 
guns of the enemy. His men liked him 
the better for his candor. The lieutenant- 
colonel had also won promotion fairly by 
a year's service as captain in another 
regiment. The major had been a lieuten- 
ant under the first call for troops, when it 
was hoped that ninety days would end 
the war, a hope he fervently shared ; but, 
seeing it did not, he thought the time had 
come to goagain. Four of the captains 
had records of previous service ;_ three in 
the war then going on and one in the war 
with Mexico. Six of the lieutenants 
were also what were then esteemed vet- 
erans. They had seen service, and some 
of them had seen the hot glare of battle. 
A few of the enlisted men had also re- 
sponded to the three months’ call. On 
account of this, they were mostly made or- 
derly sergeants. For the rest, field, staff, 
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and line, the whole rank and file, were raw 
products of the life of the Western Reserve. 
Two-thirds of them were farmers’ sons, 
who up to that time had been at school, 
at work upon their fathers’ farms, or em- 
ployed by the month by some neighbor 
preparatory to setting up for themselves. 
There was one lawyer and five law- 
students among them; one minister, 
some dozens of clerks, two medical stu- 
dents, and a hundred or more teachers. 
Eighty-five per cent. of them were of 
native parentage. One-fifth of those of 
foreign birth, who had missed the advan- 
tage of free-schools, signed the muster- 
roll with a cross. Only one who was 
native-born made his mark. There were 
no rich men in the regiment,—probably 
but one worth more than ten thousand 
dollars, and, perhaps, not half a dozen 
who could claim more than half that val- 
uation. At the same time, there were no 
poor men among them. Every one was 
self-supporting, or belonged to a family of 
substantial means, or engaged in profitable 
industry. Of those who worked for wages, 
the average monthly stipend was at least 
double the pay the soldier received. Of 
farm-laborers, the lowest rate reported by 
nearly two hundred survivors, was four- 
teen dollars a month and board,—the re- 
cipient being a boy of seventeen. From 
that amount the wages of farm-laborers 
ranged up to twenty-five and thirty dollars 
amonth. Clerks received from thirty to 
forty dollars and board; teachers from 
twenty-five to one hundred dollars a 
month. There were half a dozen college- 
students, and more than a hundred stu- 
dents of the various academies in the re- 
gion from which the regiment was drawn, 
enrolled in the different companies. 

This region comprised the five easterly 
counties of the Western Reserve, the 
northeasterly counties of Ohio,—Ashta- 
bula, Trumbull, Lake, Geauga, and Ma- 
honing. In all of them there was nota 
town of more than one ortwo thousand 
inhabitants, and but one that laid claim 
tothe title of city. It was almost wholly 
a farming region. What manufactures 
there were, were of a domestic sort, scat- 
tered here and there in the viliages and at 
the cross-roads. Eight years before, a rail- 
road had crept westward along the south- 
ern shore of Lake Erie. The Mahoning 
valley had but recently been tapped by a 
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railroad from Cleveland, opening up its 
treasures of iron and coal. With these ex- 
ceptions, there was not a mile of railway 
in the whole five counties. Many of those 
who came to take the oath of service, 
had never seen a locomotive, until ordered 
to report at the rendezvous. The Lake 
Shore road cut the northern tier of town- 
ships in three of the counties,—Ashta- 
buia, Lake, and Geauga. The recruits 
from the southerly towns came in wagons 
along the level roads that stretched be- 
tween fertile and prosperous farms to the 
railway stations in their various counties. 
One of these squads had a rather quaint 
experience with an incorrigible gate- 
keeper on a plankroad, who refused to 
let them pass without payment of the 
customary toll. Being soldiers in the 
service of the State, they refused to ac- 
cede to his demand. 

There was a hot argument. The gate- 
keeper was obstinate; the embryo sol- 
diers indignant. The incident was char- 
acteristic of the time and the spirit of the 
people. The gatekeeper was bound to do 
his duty ; the young men cared nothing 
for the trivial sum demanded, but thought 


it an insult to the service in which they 


were enlisted. There came near being a 
ruined tollhouse as the result ; but some 
one broke the lock of the gate, and the 
wagons drove on with shouts of derision 
for the gatekeeper, who was what was then 
termed a ‘‘copperhead,’’ and took this way 
to show his opposition to the war which 
was in progress. 

It will help to realize the difference be- 
tween the people of the two sections, if 
we reflect that a Union man who had thus 
obstructed the march of Confederate sol- 
diers to their rendezvous, would have 
been hanged as well as hooted. Even 
when exasperated, the northern man 
rarely lost his law-abiding character. 
Violence was almost unknown to the 
coumnunities from which young 
soldiers came. 

They were an earnest, thoughtful, in- 
telligent company. During the months 
of July and August they had been re- 
cruited at their homes, in the fields, and 
at meetings held in the various villages, 
by officers who had received appoint- 
ments, which were to be exchanged for 
commissions when a sufficient number to 
constitute the regiment had been enlisted. 


these 
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Some, who had been loath to give their 
names during the harvest, now, that the 
crops were out of the way, felt free to en- 
list in what they termed the cause of 
‘Liberty and Union,’”’ in the hope that 
by such sacrifice the period of strife 
might be reduced. It was strange how 
they always spoke of ‘Liberty and 
Union,”’ invariably putting the most im- 
portant word first, showing conclusively 
that union was regarded by them chiefly 
as a means of establishing and securing 
liberty. 

There was, perhaps, less of a warlike 
spirit in the region whence they came, 
than in almost any other part of the coun- 
try. Not a few of them were noncom- 
batants in principle; men who would 
have endured a buffet without returning 
a blow, and who hated war as the worst 
evil that could afflict any age or people. 
But love of liberty had become the very 
life-blood of this people. Throughout the 
whole country the Western Reserve of 
Ohio was a synonym for intelligence and 
freedom of thought. Whenever the foot 
of the slave, fleeing from bondage, struck 
the white roads that led northward 
through its green fields and sheltering 
woods, he was in no danger of losing his 
way until he stood upon the shore of the 
blue waters of Lake Erie, and saw the sig- 
nal flying that would bring into the offing 
some faithful captain, who would under- 
take to set him ashore somewhere in the 
Queen's dominions, where liberty was not 
a question of color. They had been reared 
to believe that ‘‘ resistance to tyrants is 
duty to God,’’and counted any force that 
deprived a man of his natural rights as 
tyranny ; not less, but rather more to be 
condemned, when done by many than 
when it was the act of one. One of the 
counties from which this Thousand came, 
was the home of Benjamin F. Wade and 
Joshua R. Giddings, preéminent among 
the champions of liberty and justice in 
that day,—:‘ Benighted Ashtabula,” as it 
was termed in mockery, and as it pro- 
claimed itself in pride, having, as was 
claimed, the lowest rate of illiteracy of 
any county in the Union. 

The counties composing the famous 
Nineteenth Ohio Congressional district 
were those from which the Thousand was 
recruited. The battle of liberty had al- 
ready been fought out in its homes and 
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schools. A few proslavery men still lived, 
and scowled and snarled among them; 
but «« free-speech, free-soil, free-men,’’ had 
been the watchword of the great mass of 
its people long before it became the slogan 
of a party. 

The Whig stronghold became a ‘ Free- 
Soil’’ outpost, without changing its party 
allegiance or its representative in Con- 
gress. When the House of Representa- 
tives expelled him for an affront to the 
slave- power, which then dominated the 
government, they returned him again with 
an increased majority, in token of their 
approval. So intense was the sympathy 
of its people with the cause of liberty, that 
it sent its sons in great companies to keep 
the plains of Kansas against the aggres- 
sions of slavery; and ‘‘John Brown, of 
Ossawattamie,’’ located somewhere in 
its umbrageousness, one of those hiding- 
places, in the solitude of which he evolved 
the plans, absurd and impotent as they 
were, of what he deemeda divine mis- 
sion, no doubt it was,—a mission 
predestined to failure, and which could 
only have succeeded through failure. Some 
of the Thousand remembered having seen 


as 
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this man, like his Master great in his 
hate of wrong and in loving self-sacrifice 
for the right ; and like Him, too, in failure 
of His earthly effort and the fate which 
befell; but unlike Him in the means he 
employed. Both were condemned by the 
law for proclaiming a truth greater than 
the law. The sunlight of the Master’s 
stainless cross fell on the servant’s blood- 
stained gallows. Both showed the way to 
liberty ; and they who went forth to battle 
for the freedom of the slave, sang of the 
Master : 


‘* As He died to make men holy, 
Let us die to make men free ;”’ 


and of the Martyr, who deserved death by 
the law, and, like Him, triumphed over 
the law: 


“His soul goes marching on.” 


The words of a boy of nineteen, who 
was one of the Thousand, show the force 
of these influences with peculiar vividness. 
He writes: 

‘‘My first lively interest in the great 
question at issue between the North and 
the South was roused, I think, by a visit, 
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to my father’s house, of John Kagi, the 
right-hand man of old John Brown, of 
Kansas, who was killed later in the ill- 
advised Harper's Ferry undertaking. I 
had known young Kagi well, as an inti- 
mate friend of my brother, Horatio, and a 
frequent visitor at our house, when I was 
a lad of ten or twelve, and he a young man 
of twenty or twenty-one, just before he 
went to Kansas from his home in Bristol, 
Ohio, He was then a remarkably hand- 
some youth, tall, slight, amiable, re- 
fined, and in every way most attractive. 
He went to Kansas to teach school and 
seek his fortune. Perhaps a year before 
the Harper’s Ferry affair, he returned for 
a brief visit. A singular change had been 
wrought in his appearance and character. 
His laughing eyes had become cold, 
stern, and watchful; his mobile, smiling 
woman’s mouth was set and hard; his 
straight, black hair was streaked with 
gray, and a white lock showed where a 
bullet had plowed his scalp. He had no 
thought or word for aught but the out- 
rages of the proslavery men upon the 
free-state settlers in Kansas. He spent 
but a few days with his family, then hur- 


ried back to what he considered his post 


of duty. I heard little more of him until 
his tragic death at Harper’s Ferry. I was, 
however, so impressed with his earnest- 
ness and the thrilling recital of events 
in Kansas, that it has always been diffi- 
cult for me to regard the firing on Sum- 
ter, as more than an episode in a war 
which had begun years before on the 
western plains."’ 

So the lad who had listened to Kagi, 
with the brother Horatio, who was his 
friend, stood in the ranks of the Thou- 
sand, and became, finally, Captain Hora- 
tio M. Smith, the distinguished quarter- 
master, honored with the special confi- 
dence of «‘Pap’’ Thomas, and Corporal 
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William O. Smith, who was to his elder 
brother as was Benjamin of old to Joseph. 

Another, a mere lad, was one day rid- 
ing with his father along the road which 
skirts the southern shore of Lake Erie, 
when a steamer came close inshore, loudly 
blew her whistle, and lay tossing in the 
offing. 

«« See, my son,’’ exclaimed the father ; 
‘‘that boat has come to take off a fugitive 
slave! That is the signal flying from the 
mast. I heard something about there be- 
ing ‘black birds’ around last Sunday, at 
church. If we hurry, we may see them 
go aboard.”’ 

He brought the horses toa sharp trot 
around the point that lay beyond, and the 
wondering boy saw a colored man and a 
woman with a child in her arms clamber 
on board the steamer, which hoisted its 
boat quickly up, and, with the echoing 
groans which marked the working of the 
old low-pressure engines, went on her way 
up the lake. 

‘‘Thank God!”’ said the father, stand- 
ing up in the wagon, reverently taking 
off his hat and raising his right hand. 
‘‘Thank God, another family is rescued 
from the hell of slavery !”’ 

The son never knew whether it was by 
accident or design that he was brought to 
witness this scene.. It was a dangerous 
thing at that time, even on the Reserve, 
to give aid or comfort to an escaping fugi- 
tive. Nothing more was said; but there is 
reason to believe that the stern-faced 
father knew the peril of the fugitives, and 
if the boat had not arrived that day, he 
had arranged to take them, at his own 
risk, in his wagon that night to a noted 
‘¢station’’ on the ‘underground rail- 
way,’’ just across the western line of 
Pennsylvania. The boy was one of the 
Thousand, also, with the lesson fresh in 
his memory. 


’ 


(To be continued in the December number) 
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By JAMES CREELMAN, 


OB are three great leaders of jour- 
nalism in New York,—James Gor- 
don Bennett, Charles Anderson Dana, and 
Joseph Pulitzer. The first was born into 
his profession, the second chose it as a 
field of literature, and the third was driven 
to it by necessity. These three extraor- 
dinary men make history and write it at 
the same time, and yet they are the most 
misunderstood personalities in America. 

Of James Gordon Bennett it may be said 
that he inherited journalism ; and it is an 
unmistakable evidence of genius that he 
has achieved such a commanding position 
in a profession thrust upon him by cir- 
cumstances, without regard to his natural 
tastes. When his father died, Mr. Ben- 
nett had to assume control of the New 
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York Herald, or allow the most powerful 
lever of public opinion in America to drift 
into the hands of stock speculators and 
dishonest politicians. With a daring that 
has distinguished his whole career, he 
threw himself headlong into the leader- 
ship prepared for him, and at once stamped 
upon the Herald the impress of his origi- 
nal and fertile brain. 

Mr. Bennett has mixed-up in him 
elements of greatness, but he is not 
symmetrical. The public sees only the 
conspicuous acts of a brilliant man, un- 
disciplined by early poverty or domestic 
responsibilities, and, therefore, concludes 
that the mind which sent Stanley to ex- 
plore Africa, and De Long to search the 
Arctic seas, has no partin the small busi- 

sex mess of life. But the 
real Mr. Bennett 
works in an office 
at 120 Avenue des 
Champs Elysées, the 
floor cluttered an inch 
deep with letters, the 
table before him piled 
with unread mes- 
sages, and the smug 
valet at the door for- 
ever gliding in with 
despatches from all 
parts of the world. 
There he sits, im- 
mersed in a thousand 
cares, strong, acquisi- 
tive, suspicious, gen- 
erous, quarrelsome, 
the master of many 
secrets, and the in- 
carnation of interna- 
tional gossip. No 
man among his three’ 
thousand editors, re- 
porters, and corre- 
spondents does so 
much labor as he. 
Nothing is too minute 
to escape his alert 
mind. He knows 
what the cook is do- 
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ing in his kitchen at Bougival ; what Bis- 
marck is arranging for the mortification 
of the German emperor; what the Herald 
will say to-morrow about Tammany Hall; 
what the Brazilian rebels intend to do 
next week ; and what the police court re- 
porter said when he was discharged in 
New York last week. He is as familiar 
with the price of stocks in the leading ex- 
changes as he is with the Pope’s forthcom- 
ing encyclical, or the struggles of Finland 
with the Pan-Slav party. One moment he 
is discussing the price of a new horse with 
his stud groom, and the next he is cabling 
an order to support the claims of Queen 
Lilioukalani, in Hawaii, or telephoning to 
the editor of the Paris edition to send a 
fashion writer to Worth's, for a descrip- 
tion of the new bonnet which has just 
appeared in the Champs Elysées. 

Mr. Bennett lacks two qualities which 
his father possessed—humor and self-con- 
trol. But he is intuitive toa startling de- 
gree. His random guess is usually more 
certain than the ordinary man's deliberate 
judgment. He works furiously, wearing 


out those around him, and flashing out 
ideas on the most opposite subjects almost 
in the same breath. His herois Napoleon, 


and his philosopher, Machiavel. He de- 
spises what is commonly known as fine 
writing; and, as the shadow cannot have 
what is lacking in the substance, the Her- 
ald has never been famous as a literary 
production. Mr. Bennett writes or dic- 
tates many of the most distinct hits that 
appear in the Herald, and no aggressive 
editorial has appeared in its columns for 
years, that has not been based upon a 
rough sketch cabled by him from Paris. 
The feudal influences of Europe are to be 
observed in many of his public utter- 
ances, and at times he is completely out 
of touch with American sentiment and 
the fundamental national policy. 
Impersonal journalism is Mr. Bennett’s 
goal, and coérdination is his plan. He 
hopes in time to make the Herald a sort 
of headless committee of the public good, 
working through a select council of edi- 
tors, rather than through the will of any 
single man. For along timea council has 
met daily in the New York office of the Her- 
ald, to consider the routine business, and 
receive the instructions sent by Mr. Ben- 
nett. The general manager, the sporting 
editor, the leading editorial writer, the me- 
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teorological editor, the dramatic editor, the 
city editor, the news editor, the foreign 
editor, the editor who cables news to Paris, 
and the naval expert, attend this council, 
in a gorgeous chamber. Everything is 
submitted to a vote, and records of the 
proceedings are preserved for Mr. Ben- 
nett’s information. 

It is certain that the financial interests 
involved in the conduct of the leading 
modern newspapers act as a conservant. 
A foolish step means so much in dollars. 
The richer the newspaper the more likely 
it is to avoid clashing with public opinion. 
The effect of a large council upon the 
character of a journal is to make it more 
cautious, to rob it of a certain fascinating 
dash and recklessness, to make it a fol- 
lower of the common will, rather than a 
leader. It is Mr. Bennett’s theory that a 
newspaper should reflect public opinion, 
instead of attempting to create it. But, 
in spite of his carefully organized coun- 
cil, which pronounces the editorial « we,’’ 
and in spite of the ocean which lies be- 
tween Paris and New York, the Herald 
continues to be the expression of one mind. 
The powerful and eccentric personality of 
Mr. Bennett can be recognized under every 
disguise. His theory of impersonal jour- 
nalism can never be tested in the Herald 
while he is alive 

As an editor, Mr. Bennett is impatient 
of political control or partnership. He 
scents danger in every approach, and he 
will deliberately attack a party to prove 
that he is not under its influence. Ac- 
cording to him, an editor should be a man 
in a watch-tower, out of sound and out of 
reach. Otherwise, there would be con- 
spiracy and compromise. Private prom- 
ises are to be broken in the public interest. 
Friendships are to be regarded as traps for 
the editorial conscience. So Mr. Bennett 
is a lonely man ina crowd, a hermit in the 
midst of bustling life. 

I can tell one story that illustrates the 
magnificent perversity and shrewishness 
that has preserved the Herald as a his- 
toric example of incorruptible journalism. 
When General Crespo undertook to over- 
throw the rotten and tyrannical govern- 
ment of President Palacio, he had thirty 
badly-armed Venezuelans to follow him. 
The revolution was sanctioned by the peo- 
ple, but they were afraid, at first, to join 
Crespo’s standard. Gradually, however, he 
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gathered together a small army, and ad- 
vanced upon the government forces. Pa- 
lacio and his friends had looted the treas- 
ury, money was needed to crush the revolt, 
and a sum great enough for the purpose 
could only be had in Europe. About this 
time an old friend of Mr. Bennett called 
upon him in Paris, and explained that the 
Venezuelan government desired to place 
loan bonds for many millions of dollars 
in the London market. Heinformed Mr. 
Bennett that he was to be the agent of 
Palacio in the matter, and would make a 
fortune out of it. Then he asked for the 
coéperation of the Herald, on the score of 
old-time friendship, and finally he an- 
nounced that if the Herald could belittle 
the revolutionary cause, and so stimulate 
the confidence of bankers in the govern- 
ment bonds, the transaction would be 
worth two or three hundred thousand dol- 
lars to Mr. Bennett. At this Mr. Bennett 
smiled grimly. 

“It is worth a million dollars to the 
Herald to know these facts,’’ he said. 

‘‘T do not quite understand you,”’ 
the friend. 

“It is worth a million dollars to support 
the other side.’’ 


said 


‘‘Why, Mr. Bennett, am I too late? 
Have the other men seen you ?’’ 


‘‘No; not at all. But you have given 
me proof that the government of Vene- 
zuela deserves to fall. It is worth a mill- 
ion dollars to the Herald to be on the 
right side, I shall back up the revolution, 
and let the truth be known to the world.”’ 

In vain the friend pleaded that his con- 
versation was confidential, and that a 
newspaper had no right to take advantage 
of facts communicated under the seal of 
secrecy. Within an hour, a cable message 
set the wonderful machinery of the Her- 
ald in motion, and day after day its col- 
umns were crowded with despatches from 
special correspondents in Venezuela, de- 
scribing the victories of the revolutionary 
army and the weakness of the govern- 
ment. These despatches were reproduced 
in all the European capitals, and Pala- 
cio’s bonds could not find a purchaser. 
Without money or credit, the tyrant fell ; 
and the first act of Crespo, after he en- 
tered Caracas at the head of his victorious 
army, was to send along cablegram, at the 
public expense, thanking the Herald, over 
his own signature, for its services in the 
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cause of liberty and constitutional gov- 
ernment. He declared that, next to his 
soldiers, the Herald was chiefly entitled to 
credit for the triumph of the people. 

No editorial council would have got at 
the heart of a great issue like that; and 
Mr. Bennett’s most notable achievements 
give the lie to his theory. What council 
of men would have sent Stanley to explore 
Africa, or MacGahanto Khiva? Whatcom- 
mittee of editors would have fitted out the 
Jeannette for the Arctic seas, and have 
brought together those famous corre- 
spondents on the delta of the Lena river, 
one dead and the other living? What 
journalistic cabinet would have dared to 
found a daily edition of the Herald in 
Paris, and another in London? 

It may be said that the London edition 
was a financial failure, but it accom- 
plished one part of its mission, Before 
the Herald was printed in the English 
capital, great dailies, like the Times and 
Telegraph, were accustomed to dismiss 
American news in a brief paragraph or 
two. But when Mr. Bennett invaded 
London, the leading newspapers suddenly 
enlarged their American correspondence, 
and kept on enlarging, until it was an or- 
dinary thing to print a column or two 
every day about events in the United 
States. This has led to a better and closer 
knowledge of American affairs, and a 
taste for American news. 

Mr. Bennett is a man of distinguished 
bearing, tall, slender, and erect. He has 
a face that would attract attention any- 
where. His eagle nose juts out between 
two cold, gray eyes, that have a way of 
making most men feel uncomfortable. 
His forehead is high and shapely; his 
jaw is a signal of power and determina- 
tion ; his mouth is intellectual and sarcas- 
tic. He has princely traits of generosity 
and magnanimity, mixed up with a cu- 
rious sense of distrust. There is not a 
more charming host in Europe, and he has 
a delightful manner of unbosoming him- 
self that captivates his guests. His 
splendid steam yachts, his shooting- 
grounds, and his stables are all at the 
disposal of his friends. He has comrades 
in every capital, and residences in several 
cities. His actual home, however, is at 
Bougival, and thither his secretary speeds, 
at daybreak, on a bicycle, with the first- 
printed copy of the Paris edition. His 
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eareer as a sportsman, from the time when 
he won the transatlantic yacht race, as 
owner of the Henrietta, until he led the 
revival of coaching in France, is too well 
known to need extended reference. Of 
his private benevolence, it is enough to 
say that the ink on the stubs of his check- 
book is scarcely ever dry. He is richer 
to-day than he ever was before, and his 
charity keeps pace with his fortune. Mr. 
Bennett lives in France because he loves 
Paris in the summer and Nice in the 
winter. 

The patriarch of American journalism 
is Charles Anderson Dana, the point of 
whose pen is more to be dreaded than the 
muzzle of a loaded rifle. Through the 
columns of the New York Sun, his pro- 
found scholarship, radiant wit, and match- 
less style have influenced and inspired 
newspaper writers all over America. His 
is a trained and disciplined mind, cyclo- 
pedic, artful, and sagacious. He is the 
great exemplar of the one-man power in 
journalism, a pervasive, virile individ- 
uality in which humor and acerbity are 
marvelously compounded. He has coined 
more words than any other American, and 


for twenty years his pen has been the 
scourge of the White House. 
Mr. Dana comes of a long-lived and 


good-natured ancestry. To-day, at the 
age of seventy-four years, he is as active, 
humorous, and intellectually prolific as in 
his youth. Indeed, he has just mastered 
the Norwegian language, and is studying 
the works of Ibsen in their native form; 
and this without interrupting his daily 
editorial work. A few months ago, he 
was searching the crooked streets of old 
Jerusalem for rare bits to add to his fa- 
mous collection of porcelains. There is 
no man in his staff more nimble of foot 
to-day, and none who studies new ques- 
tions with greater zeal. At the end of 
fifty years’ hard toil, he is as enthusiastic 
and aggressive as ever. 

About 1840, the theory of codperative 
social organization was taken up by in- 
tellectual men and women all over the 
country, and under the leadership of 
George Ripley, a distinguished Unitarian 
clergyman, a social democracy was found- 
ed, in 1841, at Brook Farm, near Boston, 
the objects being agriculture and educa- 
tion. This community was made up of 
cultivated people, and for five years they 
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lived together, delightfully remote from 
mercenary influences. Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Marga- 
ret Fuller used to make long visits to 
Brook Farm. 

It was at Brook Farm that Mr. Dana 
entered journalism. He was twenty-two 
years old when the social experiment was 
begun. He taught Greek, Latin, Ger- 
man, and Spanish, established and devel- 
oped the nursery of fruit trees, and acted 
as head waiter at the table. The young 
reformer also wrote regularly for the Har- 
binger, a weekly journal published by the 
community. Later on he joined Elizur 
Wright in the Chronotype, a Boston paper, 
and became his principal assistant, at 
five dollars a week. In 1847, he became 
city editor of the New York Tribune. He 
was then twenty-eight vears old, and got 
fourteen dollars a week. A year after- 
wards found him in Europe, reporting the 
revolution for the Tribune and other pa- 
pers, writing five long letters every week, 
from Berlin, Vienna, or Paris, and familiar- 
izing himself with the politics of the old 
world. 

Finally, Mr. Dana was made managing 
editor of the Tribune by Horace Greeley, 
and here he showed himself to be a jour- 
nalist of the first rank. The individual- 
ities of the two editors jarred harshly. 
Mr. Greeley forced the resignation of the 
managing editor, and characteristically 
regretted the act when it was done. Mean- 
while, Mr. Dana had become editor of the 
American Encyclopedia. He had already 
compiled a volume of household poetry ; 
but the vast range of his scholarship and 
the authority of his literary style were 
scarcely suspected until the American 
Encyclopedia was well under way. 

Then came the war. Mr. Dana believed 
that the Union should be preserved, but 
he thought Lincoln to ke the wrong man 
for the place. I have before me at this mo- 
ment a package of age-yellowed letters, 
written by Mr. Dana to a dear old class- 
mate, then living in Paris. On February 
10, 1863, he wrote: 

‘The capture of Charleston and of 
Vicksburg will suffice to drive back to 
their dens the whole brood of traitors, 
who for the past three months have been 
parading their willingness to submit to 
Jeff. Davis, all through the North. I can 
see no good reason for the despair which 
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so many men now plainly confess. It is 
true that the president is most inadequate 
to his position, and that we have suffered 
much in consequence. Probably we shall 
have to suffer much more; but there is no 
reason to think the nation must be 
damned and destroyed for that reason. 
In all history there is no instance of a 
people so young, so vigorous, and so truly 
free from fatal corruption perishing in 
civil convulsion. It 
is true, we love slav- 
ery and hate negroes, 
but we shall be cured 
of that vice enough to 
save us.”’ 

There you have the 
statesman, the schol- 
ar, and the irreverent 
critic, at a glance. 
After the surrender 
of Vicksburg, Mr. 
Dana, then in the 
field representing the 
War department, 
wrote this portrait of 
General Grant: 

«Grant is an un- 
common fellow,—the 
most modest, the 
most disinterested, 
and the most honest 
man I ever knew, 
with a temper that 
nothing can disturb, 
and a judgment that 
is judicial in its com- 
prehensiveness and 
wisdom. Not a great 
man, except morally ; 
not an original or 
brilliant man, but sin- 
cere, thoughtful, deep 
and gifted with cour- 
age that never falters, 
but when the time 
comes to risk all, he 
goes in like a simple- 
hearted, unaffected, 
whom no ill omens can deject, and no 
triumph unduly elate. A social, friendly 
man, too, fond of a pleasant joke, and 
ready with one, too; but above all, fond 
of a long chat of an evening, and ready 
to sit up with you all night, talking in 
the cool breeze in front of his tent. Not 
a man of sentimentality, not demonstra- 


unpretending hero, 
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tive in friendship, but, I note, always 
holding to his friends, and just even to 
the enemies he hates.’’ 

I wish I were at liberty to print this 
package of letters, so full of humor, grace, 
and tender affection ; so redolent of hope- 
ful, persevering manhood, so free from 
anything like malice or envy; and I 
wish .I were the fortunate fellow to 
whom they were addressed. 


From the portrait by Frank Fowler. 
CHARLES A. 


DANA. 


As assistant Secretary of War, Mr. Dana 
was the right hand of Secretary Stanton, 
a terror to delinquent generals. When the 
war was over, and his journalistic experi- 
ment in Chicago had failed, he came to 
New York and secured possession of the 
Sun. On June 2, 1868, Mr. Dana wrote: 

‘Professionally, I may be called pros- 
perous. Since I have had the Sun, now 
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five months, it has not failed to make 
money, and its subscription lists steadily 
increase. The profits are not very large, 
but that they should exist at all is sur- 
prising. I did not expect it. I have revo- 
lutionized the character of the paper, and, 
as a matter of course, have incurred ex- 
pense and lost readers in the process. 
When its sales are seventy-five thousand 
daily, as I think they are bound to be, 
its profits will be handsome, and the fel- 
lows who own stock will think themselves 
lucky. In politics, I maintain entire in- 
dependence of party relations, but I am 
going to help elect Grant president.”’ 

Since that time the Sun has been recog- 
nized by newspaper men generally as a 
model for style, accuracy, and erudition. 
Mr. Dana is the last of a great group of 
teachers in journalism. Helaughs at the 
idea of a controlling editorial council, and 
believes that when you try to level men, 
you level downward. A newspaper must 
be an intellectual despotism, in which the 
wisest and ablest man is supported by a 
sympathetic and consistent staff. There 
may be many minds, but one mind must 
inspire and dominate; there may be 
many styles, but one style must give the 
key. Mr. Dana regards the exploration 
of Africa as a matter that has nothing to 
do with journalism, He insists that the 
establishment of soup houses, or relief 
funds, or the detection of crimes are ultra 
vires. A newspaper’s legitimate work 
is to give the news of the world and 
explain it. 

It is commonly supposed that Mr. Dana 
is a man of bitter and churlish traits; a 
cold, sardonic man. On the contrary, he 
is a suave and genial philosopher, who 
never loses his temper, but can do a hum- 
bug to death in divine English, and then 
eat his dinner in his island garden near 
Roslyn, with unruffled serenity. The key 
to his character is his love of fun. His 
wit is Titanic, and he loves the quips and 
battles of journalism more than the pul- 
chritudes. He will praise aman and poke 
fun at him in the same sentence. One of 
Mr. Dana's most brilliant associates says 
that he always seems to be looking down 
upon the world from another planet, en- 
joying the struggles and confusions of 
life, and laughing prodigiously at the too- 
conscious sanctity of reformers. It is not 
too much to say that he has the finest 
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quality of brains in American journalism. 

Mr. Dana writes with great rapidity, 
but most of his editorials are dictated to 
a stenographer. He reads the proof of 
every article that appears on the editorial 
page, and closely scrutinizes the rest of 
the paper. Only the other day, Mr. Dana 
read five articles on one subject, written 
by three different writers, and did not find 
it necessary to alter one word. And, it 
must be understood, these five articles were 
written without previous consultation. 

Mr. Dana is convinced that an editor 
should be guided largely by public senti- 
ment; but he must, after all, reason 
things out for himself, and be chiefly 
guided by his own convictions. He is to 
be a leader and expounder, not the mere 
recording agent of a daily town meeting. 
For instance, last year the Sun was sup- 
porting the principle of a protective tariff, 
and this year it is denouncing the pro- 
tective system as an imposition on the 
people. The explanation is simple. Mr. 
Dana decided to support the democratic 
platform last fall, in order to avert the 
permanent downfall of his political friends 
through the proposed federal election law. 
He makes no secret of the fact that he 
does not, personally, believe in the doc- 
trine of a tariff for revenue only, but he 
finds a great deal of comfort and amuse- 
ment in pressing upon the party a prom- 
ise that he knows to be unpopular and 
believes to be unsound; and, under the 
cover of party fealty, manages to expose 
what he regards as a sham. 

Personally the editor of the Sun is an 
unusual type of physical strength and 
endurance. He is tall and straight, with 
an almost military carriage. His features 
are strong and regular, showing little evi- 
dence of his laborious life. He moves like 
an athlete, and can jump on the platform 
of a moving car with the spryness of a 
boy. He reads the newspapers in the 
morning, takes a nap, and then goes di- 
rect to the Sun office, where he works 
steadily until four or five o’clock in the 
afternoon. He is as gracious to the office 
boy as to the managing editor. When he 
leaves the office he forgets journalism. 
The rest of the day and evening is devoted 
to literature, porcelain, botany, science, 
dinner, and social relaxation. Business 
is never permitted to cross the threshold 
of his home. Mr. Dana is a rich man, but 
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he does not hoard his wealth. Speaking 
of the accumulation of vast fortunes, he 
said in 1892: 

‘«They constitute a promise. They pre- 
serve the means of doing great things. 
You conceive the idea of doing some great 
thing. You can do it; but if you only 
had one thousand dollars, you could not 
do it.’’ 

To sum Mr. Dana up, he is a literary 
and philosophic element in journalism, 


Engraved ty W. Klassen 
JOSEPH PULITZER. 


an individualist in politics, an esthetic 
influence in society, and a wit in ethics. 


No American is more feared or 
admired. 

And now let us turn to Joseph Pulitzer, 
the strong, creative man, who brought 
into journalism the idea that the value 
of a newspaper is to be measured by its 
direct service to the people, as a partici- 
pant in public events. He has trampled 
traditions into the dust, and extended 
the boundaries of his profession in the 
face of bitter opposition, compelling one 


more 
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adversary after another to follow him. 

Mr. Pulitzer is an American by choice 
and conviction, not by the accident of 
birth. He was born in Hungary, and 
came to America poor and friendless. The 
story of his early struggle for the bare 
necessities of life has often been told by 
himself, and he has pointed out the very 
spot in Union square where he slept on a 
bench all night, worn out by his search 
for employment. In 1867, he became a 

reporter for the Westliche 
Post, of St. Louis, then 
edited by Dr.Emil Preeto- 
rious and Carl Schurz. 
Mr. Pulitzer’s energy and 
keenness were so extraor- 
dinary, and his news- 
gathering capacity so sur- 
prising, that reporters like 
Henry M. Stanley, the ex- 
plorer, who was then in 
St. Louis, have never for- 
gotten the tall, gaunt 
stranger who went after 
facts with such desperate 
persistence. 

‘IT remember his ap- 
pearance distinctly,’’ said 
William Fayel, in describ- 
ing Mr. Pulitzer's arrival 
at the scene of an acci- 
dent, «‘ because he appar- 
ently had dashed out of 
the office upon receiving 
the first intimation of 
whatever was happening 
without stopping to put 
on his coat or collar, In 
one hand he held a pad 
of paper, and in the other 
a pencil. He did not wait 
for enquiries, but an- 
nounced that he was the 

reporter for the Westliche Post, and be- 
gan to ask questions of everybody in 
sight.’’ 

Mr. Pulitzer’s continuity of purpose and 
concentration showed itself at first in the 
exposure of frauds connected with the old 
county court. Without any other re- 
sources than his own convincing pen he 
succeeded in having the court abolished, 
and a new system adopted. In time, he 
became, successively, city editor, manag- 
ing editor, and part owner of the West- 
liche Post, mingling freely with the lead- 
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ers of both political parties, and assisting 
in the union of the democrats and liberal 
republicans, which accomplished such 
reforms in Missouri. He was elected to 
the convention which framed the present 
constitution of Missouri. In 1874, Mr. Pu- 
litzer sold his interest in the Westliche 
Post and went to Europe to complete his 
education. When he returned to America 
he made a series of speeches in support of 
Samuel J. Tilden for the presidency that 
attracted attention all over the country. 

His next venture was in Washington 
as special editorial writer and correspon- 
dent for the New York Sun. Then, in 
1878, he went to Europe and wrote signed 
articles for the Sun under the heading 
‘‘Impressions of Europe.’’ Here is the 
opening of his first article: 

‘‘The more I, see of Europe, the more 
American I become. However great the 
treasure of art, I prefer the treasure of 
liberty. Ialways enjoy myselfin Europe, 
yet always like to return. I like their 


operas and galleries, their museums and 
statues, their old castles and new palaces, 
but I like still more our plain land with- 
out the glare of royalty or nobility.’’ 


Nota very original sentiment, certainly, 
but a ray of light on the character of the 
man who penned it. 

In the same year Mr. Pulitzer went back 
to St. Louis and bought the Evening Dis- 
patch, at auction, for $2500. It was a 
journalistic wreck, but it was consolidated 
with another afternoon paper and called 
the Post-Dispatch. Then the real breadth 
and strength of the young editor showed 
itself. He was energy and honesty in- 
carnate. Nothing could stop his crusades 
against corruption. ‘Threats of physical 
chastisement and of death had no effect. 
Gradually the public recognized Mr. Pu- 
litzer’s courage and intelligence. The 
Post-Dispatch became one of the most in- 
fluential and profitable papers in the west. 

Mr. Pulitzer bought the New York 
World in May, 1883. This paper was 
founded during the war for the purpose 
of attacking the government and winning 
sympathy for it. My authority for this 
is David M. Stone. Contrary to the ex- 
pectations of its owners, the attacks made 
the paper popular, and it was widely read 
and patronized. After atime it became a 
great power, but finally shrunk into a 
mere patchwork of dilettanteism. 
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When Mr. Pulitzer took control of the 
World its pages suddenly bristled with 
fresh ideas. ‘he other New York papers 
alternately taunted and patronized him. 
Mr. Dana noticed the arrival of his new 
opponent in this fashion : 

‘‘Mr. Pulitzer possesses a quick and 
fluent mind, with a good share of origi- 
nality and brightness ; but he has always 
seemed to us rather deficient in judgment 
and in staying power.”’ 

But Mr. Dana has somewhat changed 
his views since then, and three years 
ago Mr. Bennett declared in the Herald : 

‘«‘What Greeley, and Raymond, and 
Bennett did for journalism thirty years 
ago, Pulitzer has done to-day. He has 
made success upon success against our 
prejudices, and has succeeded all along 
the line, rousing a spirit of enterprise and 
personality which, up to this time, has 
not been known.”’ 

The secret of Mr. Pulitzer’s power is 
his incredible energy and an unerring in- 
telligence which can seize in advance is- 
sues that are about to become popular. 
His aim is to make the World a vehicle 
of the public voice, an agency codperating 
directly with the government, with the 
courts, with parties, and with individuals 
to effect reforms. 

Several years ago Mr. Pulitzer’s eye- 
sight failed, and it is a pathetic instance 
that he has never been able to see the 
great, golden-domed building that stands 
as a monument to him in Printing-house 
square. He spends most of his time in 
Europe, to escape the tremendous pres- 
sure brought to bear upon him for favors 
in the World. He is tall and athletic. 
His face is a picture of shrewdness and 
pluck. 

Lord Rothschild once said that if Mr. 
Pulitzer had turned his attention to 
finance, he would have become a great 
financier. And yet the key to the char- 
acter of this acute man, this master of 
strategy, is his love of the good opinion 
of others. He is tender-hearted and emo- 
tional to a degree not suspected by those 
who have felt the lash of his enmity. 
His private charities are numberless. 
The dream of his life is to be known as 
aman who won wealth and power from 
the world by his own efforts, and, 
having got them, used them to help his 
fellows. 











IN KING ARTHUR’S LAND. 


By Eve H. BRODLIQUE. 


T was a glowing picture, and one ready 
_ b grouped for an artist, there, in one of 
Prawn by i A RE: the precipitous ways known to Newlyn as 


F. Rigamey. ’ : ° ; 
, a ‘roaad,”’ winding about the steep side of 


the cliff. No doubt, if an artist had hap- 

pened along just then, he would have ex- 

claimed at the magnificent ‘‘atmosphere,’’ 
the striking middle-distance, and the unequaled background of sea, and sky, and 
mountain, and Lizard bar. He would probably have even talked diligently of ««chi- 
aroscuro,’’ to the alarm of the natives, who firmly believe in witch-words and in- 
cantations. But these were the blessed days before Newlyn had a whole school of 
artists named after it, before the palette and the color-tube had become as familiar as 
the pilchard and the « fermaid,’’ and before the slender morality of the peasant girls 
had been spun to an attenuated thread by the Fates, disguised as Tam o’Shantered 
youths under white umbrellas. 

It was in those earlier halcyon days, before the easel obtained in the land, and 
when strangers were as rare as sovereigns in March; days when the Newlyners 
dwelt together as one family, and each house held nepotic suggestions—or nearer 
—for its neighbor. Perhaps, because of this very primitiveness, the cluster of 
women gathered near a crumbling stone wall (as the daughters of Priam gathered 
about the grand altar in the penetralia) fitted so eminently with the wildness of their 
surroundings. They were sturdy women, short-petticoated, thickly shod, and each 
with a “creel,” or ‘«cowl’’ of wickerwork on her back, fastened by a wide band of 
woolen stuff crossing her brow. Still, the women were entirely free from any crushed. 
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overworked look. They were typical 
Cornish lassies, with wonderful plaits of 
dusky hair, and great, dark eyes, tender, 
luminous, and with a glint of Celtic 
humor, for the Cornish are great jokers, 
and love fun better than ‘‘scal crame,’’ or 
‘«tatie-caake,’’ which is saying a great 
deal. Their skins had that clear softness 
rarely found save in dwellers by the sea; 
and though the slender necks were bowed 
beneath the weight of the creels, nothing 
could prevent their being graceful, and the 
supple shoulders retained a wild dignity 
of poise which had descended in a direct 
line from their remote French kinswomen. 
There was nothing English in the as- 
pect of the group—only Cornish ; for it is 
vain to class the thoroughly Cornish, 
quick-witted, emotional, superstitious, 
melancholy, eccentric, Celtic all through, 
- with the Saxon-English man or woman. 
This little cluster of fishwomen, pictur- 
esque in the warm August sunshine, might 
have slipped into a Bretagne landscape, 
and have been no blur or anachronism. 
They were animated and happy, in spite 
of their rude garb and evident toil. No 


hired hands were they, but wives and 


daughters, waiting for their «‘men’’ to 
get in with the, pilchard haul. Then it 
would be theirs to help with the counting, 
the packing, and the thrifty peddling 
among the richer classes, and the hotels 
and boarding-houses of Penzance, just a 
nile further along the bay, and thus to lay 
by extra sixpences for the time when pil- 
chards were not, and the fishing-boats 
were drawn up safely on the sands. New- 
lyn, the last large fishing village on the 
western coast, was a drear sight in the 
rainy winter time, but now the little slop- 
ing garden beside which the women stood, 
made a bright patch of color on the steep 
hillside. There was the deep gold of mari- 
golds, the yellow and crimson of the wall- 
flower, tufts of parsley nodding over a bed 
of flat-polled cabbages, the green and glis- 
tening spears of a bed of leeks,—vege- 
table of Cornish dainties,—and several tall 
and hardy ‘‘stocks,”’ or gillyflowers, full 
of color and pungent odor. Below was 
the ragged outline of the narrow beach, 
scalloped with singing waves, that left a 
fresh embroidery of foam at every touch. 
Beyond, the bay gleamed blue in the warm 
sunshine, and the gray Mount St. Michael. 

But suddenly the faces of the little party 
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of watchers were turned inland, toward 
the slim and solitary figure of a young 
girl; and a fusillade of words assailed her 
as she reached the group, paused for a 
moment, shivered at the vehemence of 
the greetings, and then slowly—almost re- 
gally—passed on along the crooked path. 

‘Ther her gothe—as high as Nanny 
Painter’s hens!’’ cried one of the women, 
mockingly. 

‘«Lor a mussy, punce! see her flink her- 
self. Braave and proud, beant she, now?”’ 

«‘Semme ef foaaks a knaawed ma hav- 
age like as we do knaaw shes, a ud never 
put on such fine airs afore um.”’ 

‘‘Auh, well! a fine passel uv toattledum 
patticks—"’ 

‘‘Laiv un be!’’ broke in an indignant 
young voice into the carping of the ‘‘jow- 
sters,’’ or fishwomen. ‘Laiv un be; ain’t 
ee got no sence at all? Tha little maid es 
awl right. Whaat be ee haggin’ at un so 
fer?’” 

«‘Drat tha’s emperence, Cozen Mal. 
Dost tha theenk a’ be strammed down inta 
tha detch, and be stanked on by she? I 
reckon we do knaaw awl abaout thikky 
one,"’ cried the virago of the group. 

‘«TIss,’’ laughed the tall girl who had in- 
terfered. ‘Strikes me theest like tha 
farmer at Wadebridge—’ef yiew wur te 
dew as yiew oft te dew, yiew wud dew a 
guddal better than yiew dew dew.”’ 

«‘Cozen Mal es right,’’ put in one of the 
women, authoritatively. She was a fine- 
limbed, deep-chested creature, with great 
black eyes. ‘A's ashaamed, surely, now, 
for what a sed uven. We beant nothing 
teget teasy abaout, unly when Tammy Pol- 
whele goas a flinking by, because she's te 
be married te a furriner, an live in Coast- 
guard Row, we cudden help spaaking a 
bit. Thaat's awl, beant it, maids?’’ 

‘«Iss,’’ responded the fishwomen, heart- 
ily. ‘*We was unly up te our gaames. 
What's tha odds? ’Tant akilling nobody. 
But looky see! theis tha sayne-boaats! 
Coom along; wussa!”’ 

A few miles out in the bay were plainly 
visible the seine-boats for which they had 
waited, and the slow circling of the tuck- 
boat showed that soon the hauling of the 
fish to the surface would begin. That was 
the signal for people to gather on the 
beach; and the chattering party by the 
marigold garden went to swell the excited 
crowd, leaving the persecution of Thoma- 
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sin Polwhele for more exciting occupation. 

It was an old sight to most of the peo- 
ple, yet each brought a perfectly new in- 
terest to the scene. There was a quivering 
of excitement all along the lambent, gold- 


colored air. The women, in undulating 
patches of dark blues and browns, emitted 
shrill, wordless cries of impassioned tone ; 
the barefooted boys, early raised to the 
dignity of overalls, cheered in shrill so- 
prano voices ; and above all the din rose the 
regular ‘‘ yo-heave-ho”’ of the seiners in 
the boats. It was a sound to stir the heart 
of a Cornishman ; the hauling of the pil- 
chard means food, clothes, and money, and 
the lack of him, poverty, hunger, and 
desolation along that rugged coast. ‘‘ Yo- 
heave-ho!”’ the rhythm came loud and 
clear, and a few spectators, visitors to the 
shore, with no practical care for the value 
of the catch, rushed from their vantage- 
ground outside the noisy group of watch- 
ers, and smitten by the inborn love of 
capture, and the infection of excitement. 
threw up their hats and shouted along 
with the others : «* Yo-hoy, hoy, hoy! Pull 
away, boys! Up she comes! Hooray! 
Hooray !”’ 

The water boiled, and eddied, and spurted 
as the tuck-net rose to the surface, and re- 
vealed a compact mass of fish, each scale 
gleaming and flashing in the sunshine, as 
every fish made a convulsive effort to es- 
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cape the meshes. The uproar deepened ; 
not a man on the boats, nor a creature on 
shore, but added some quota to it. Boats, 
ugly and uncouth as barges, pulled up 
about the net; the men provided each 
with a basket, which was brought into im- 
mediate use, for dipping up shivering, glit- 
tering quantities of fish, and then pouring 
them out into the bottom of the barge, 
like a stream of molten silver. 

Soon the men stood up to their ankles 
in pilchards, then the mass began to 
squirm and flash about their knees. Still 
the bailing went on ; the men sprang upon 
the rowing benches and worked ; the boats 
grew full, and the gunwales dipped to the 
water ; nosign yet of exhausting the shoal. 
Slowly the heavily-laden boats were pro- 
pelled to the crowded shore, while the 
tuck-net was let down again to fresh pros- 
perity. The clamor increased; the pil- 
chards were shoveled out of the boats 
with large wooden spades, resembling the 
American snow-shovel, and were piled 
into hand-barrows, and these run over the 
heavy sand to the salting house, or handed 
over to the women, placed in their cowls, 
and taken to the town for sale. Other of 
the fish, and these of the choicest and best, 
were taken home, washed, sliced down the 
middle, buttered and salted, and very 
highly peppered, and broiled, then eaten 
with boiled potatoes by the hungry fisher- 
men, who picked the luscious white meat 
from the small bones by skillful manipu- 
lation of finger and thumb, utterly dis- 
daining the idea of a fork, and dimly 
realizing what ambrosia might be, though 
they never had heard of Olympus, 
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One person there was in Newlyn, on the 
day of the great haul, who bore no part in 
the crowd on the shore. Thomasin Pol- 
whele had fled the happy noisiness of it all, 
and crossed with swift footsteps the valley 
or coombe, climbed the hill behind the 
church, where a great Silurian rock tow- 
ered, and crept out on its flat apex. It was 
a favorite resort for the lads and lassies 
who went a-courting Sunday nights ; but 
at this time it was deserted, and only 
names and initials, scratched or cut into 
the gray stone, showed of former visitors. 
From this vantage-ground Thomasin could 
survey the whole village, could watch the 
swaying crowd on the shore, and at the 
same time could weep unobserved. New- 
lyn is not an ideal village; it is not even 
reasonably sanitary, and but for the con- 
stant purging of the sea, would be intol- 
erable. Up in her eery, Thomasin saw 
only the beauty of it all: the mud-walled 
houses showed picturesque in the mid- 
distance, the salt, strong flavor of the sea 
swept upward, and the few stunted trees 
and bushes about the rock added a resi- 
nous, woody smell. The beat of the joyous 
waves upon the shore, and the cries of the 
crowd upon the beach, came mellowed and 
mingled together, in a soft, dull sound; 
but the voice of nature close at hand 
sounded clear and distinct, and the girl 
laid her dark head down by the side of a 
shrub and moaned out her sorrow in bro- 
ken gasps. 

‘‘Dontee cry, Tammy, dontee! Chur 
up, co, naaow,’’ said a sympathetic voice 
in her ear. ‘They be baanging awaay 
belaw like tha desmal owld stamps at 
Wheal Tregarra, an’ tha main es much. 
They be at it awl daa, for tha caant help 
ut ; so dusna thee keer, darlin’. Let um 
saay whaat tha likes, ‘tis tha sooner 
awver.”’ 

Thomasin raised her head from the 
ground, and the elder girl came swiftly 
forward and took it in her lap. She was 
the girl called Mal, who had clambered up 
the steep in search of the one she had de- 
fended. Then they both wept softly to- 
gether ; and a white gull, flying inland, 
started back to the bay, to tell the story 
to his mate. They were alone. 

‘‘T don’t want te ast thee,’’ said Mal, 
at length; «but ef tha wud like te tell 
me, praps et might maake tha happier, 
fer I don’t believe tha criest awl about 
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Sukey’s words. Tha dost not keer enuff 
fer she. Beant un somethin’ else, swate- 
heart ?”’ 

There was no answer for a minute, and 
the ‘‘yo-heave-ho”’ of the seiners came 
clearly upward. Then Thomasin sat erect, 
the soft mass of her loosened hair, fell 
like a weeping willow over the coarse blue 
of her gown, which, open at the throat, 
showed the throbbing, brown shapeliness 
of it. Her face was oval, clearer cut than 
that of her companion. Perhaps the heavi- 
ness ofthe peasant had been hewn away 
by emotion. When she spoke, it was 
with a finer accent, and her eyes, glitter- 
ing still with tears, were like the eyes 
of Nyssia, wife of King Landaules, and 
had caught the green of the sea, shot 
with sunlight. 

«Thou art right, Mally,’’ she said, 
bravely, ««’tis not because Sukey Sawdey 
hagged at me, and the pile of jowsters 
helped her; ’tis more than that. I feel 
sometimes as if ma heart would break, 
and I’ve been feart to tell anybody, be- 
cause I felt that I was all wrong. Before 
she died, father awfen and awfen telled 
ma that to be promised to a man was 
fairly as good as being wed. I don’t knaaw 
about that. It never seemed so to me; but 
it is tha Cornish way to theek so, thou 
knawest, and father ought to have 
knawed; so I believed she. And thee re- 
members that father was glad to have 
Jim Hosking court me. Jim was a for- 
eigner, sure enough, for he came from 
Plymouth, and that’s in Devonsheer ; but 
he wor big and handy, and wor not a fish- 
erman, and father wanted something dif- 
ferent from jowstering for me, and taties 
and bread in a bad pilchard sayson. He 
said that if I married Jim, I should live 
in a nice housen, like the foreigners, and 
have Sunday shoes for every day, and 
unly do ma awn work about tha housen 
—and—”’ 

Mal came closer. ‘I do know,’’ she 
said softly. «« Tha prumised thaself te Jim 
Hosking for tha father’s saake, and naow 
tha dost love somebuddy else. I reckon 
dear, that that happens te putty near 
every wummun, an’ awl tha rest uv her life 
she goas about braavely loffin at un on tha 
outside; but down in her heart there es a 
graave like thicky ones on tha sandhills of 
Perranzabuloe. Wussa tell ma who she es 
that thou dost love ?”’ 
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‘‘Help me, dear Mal. Thy tears are 
like the precious ointment the parson 
she telled of last Sunday—but I do love 
Sampson Treadrea with awl ma heart—a 
dew.”’ 

Thomasin laid her blushing face on 
Mal’s broad shoulder, or she would have 
seen the look of swift agony her words 
provoked. Mal Penrose was not given to 
deep meditation, but in the brief space of 
half an hour she harked back through all 
her nineteen years. She had lived in the 
cottage which stood between the home of 
the Treadrea’s, on the one hand, and the 
Polwhele’s on the other, and she, buxom 
and comely even as a child, had been the 
earliest playmate of Tammy Polwhele, 
who was the only child of a widowed 
father, and petted and cared for beyond 
the ways of simple Newlyn. With them 
had been Sampson Treadrea, yellow-haired 
and rosy as a boy, yellow-haired and stal- 
wart as a man, and the three had grown 
up together, and Mal had loved Sampson 
as her life. For his sake she had sought 
to preserve her gentleness beyond the 
manner of jowsterers ; she had seen that 
he liked Thomasin’s milder deportment, 
and had honestly tried to copy after 
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her. As for Thomasin, James Hosking, 
«« Silent Jim,’’ they called him, had come 
wooing her, and her father had given his 
approval. It was all settled now; and as 
soon as Thomasin had spent the time of 
mourning for her father, as rigorously ex- 
acted by these plain fisherfolk as by the 
fashionables of a great city, she was to go 
from the lonely cottage to a neat home in 
Coastguard Row, which Jim was busy fit- 
ting up for her. He was courageous and 
immensely strong, a wonder of powerful 
physique, even in that county of giant 
wrestlers, and was reported to be «well 
off,’ with money in the bank. That may 
have been, but it made him none the less 
unpopular for his silent, « foreign’’ ways; 
and though he had joined the crew of one 
of the lifeboats to protect the coast, the 
Cornish folks about him felt him no kin, 
and were inclined to grudge him the girl 
who was fairest in all Newlyn. Lately, 
Thomasin herself had drawn away from 
her old friends, and the fishwomen, think- 
ing of her coming advancement to Coast- 
guard Row, had been fired with anger at 
what they supposed her pride, and let 
their reproachful words loose in an un- 
ceasing torrent, 
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And now Mal knewthetruth. She shut 
her eyes, and tried to pray, but the only 
words that would come were: ‘Our 
Father which art in heaven;’’ and she 
laid her head near Tammy’s in the simple 
sublimity of a noble self-denial, and 
thought out what she must do before it 
was too late. 

Where Mal went that evening when the 
sun went down, or what she said and did, 
never has been told, and there is now no 
one left to tell. But when the darkness 
came down like a veil over the grim face 
of Mount St. Michael, a man walked forth 
alone, past the wind-swept esplanade, out 
along the silent shore by Gulval, and well 
nigh to Marazion ; and his face wore the 
look of one who has gazed into hell, and 
cannot live for the remembrance of it. 
He was a sinewy giant of a man, and his 
great strides bore him along as a ship is 
borne by the force of the wind; the short 
grass and the heather tufts crushed under 
his heel, and the loose pebbles screamed 
when his foot smote them. 

The night wore itself into a gathering 
storm. There was a broken sea, as the 


sailors call it, the force of the falling waves 
was so great, and the backward sweep 


so violent, that no swimmer might with- 
stand in the fury of it. The breakers 
dashed against the sharp angles of the 
rock, hard as diamonds, and there were 
ominous fragments of wreck encumbering 
the moving crests. The man stopped sud- 
denly : it was not the nature of the storm, 
but an ominous sound tearing across the 
esplanade that arrested his movements,— 
it was the call of the coastguards to the 
lifeboat. 

He knew what that meant, and he had 
reveled in being the bravest of the brave; 
but now his was the spirit of the Ishmael- 
ite. Why should he risk his life to save 
those who belonged to the cursed district 
that had worked him so much sorrow? 
Had he not cast in his lot with these fickle 
people, bearing danger and distress in 
protecting their fiend-plagued coast ? Had 
he not chosen for himself a wife from 
among them? and had she not given him 
a stone for the sacramental bread of his 
love? The strong man groaned in his 
agony, and threw up his arms in the air. 
But his feet went ever retracing their way 
back to the lifeboat house, as one led in a 
dream. 
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The water boiled as ina cauldron. Look- 
ing over them, with the wildness of the 
storm coursing as a hot poison through 
his own veins, the man beheld a boat 
making signals of distress. He heard, 
through the wind and the rain, voices on 
the beach and by the lifeboat house. He 
stumbled on; a rocket sent up from the 
esplanade quavered in the air, immediately 
followed by a flash of lightening notched 
like asaw, and by the double scintillation 
Jim Hosking saw that the distressed boat 
was not an ordinary fishing-vessel, but the 
new and unmistakable boat of his rival, 
Sampson Treadrea. 

The man shouted aloud in ferocious joy, 
and thanked God that had sent him this 
swift revenge. They relied upon him to 
man the lifeboat, and the only other who 
was fitly his match in strength and endur- 
ance lay sick of a fever. All he had now to 
do was to stand by and see this vengeance 
from heaven—for so it seemed to his reel- 
ing senses. The crime—if it were one— 
would be lost eternally between the ele- 
ments and himself. And then—and then 
—it was the sweetness of madness, and he 
hugged it to him with short breaths that 
came in ecstatic. murmurings. 

The signal had ceased to call ; he knew 
what they must be doing now: mentally he 
saw the sparse crew of brave men leaping 
into the lifeboat, with the eagerness after 
life that excels that less noble lust for 
death in battle time. There was George 
and Tom ; he saw them in the stern, hold- 
ing on to the swaying sides. He caught 
the shriek of the waves on the beach ; 
now his own seat would be taken by an- 
other man—a frailer, less competent fel- 
low, and—the bravery of the man con- 
quered—he ran back like a genie of the 
storm. Another man held his oar; he 
tore it from him in a sort of fury, and the 
boat was launched into the tossing horror 
ot dark waters. 

Was it too late? There was no sign of 
a wreck: either the ill-fated boat had 
sunk or been broken against the rocks. 
In vain they scanned the turbulence of the 
waves, in vain tried to make their voices 
heard above the storm-cries. ‘There was 
nothing alive on the bay but that little 
crew ; and the young giant at the oar, still 
in a semidelirium, felt again the fierce re- 
joicing of revenge in his heart, and told 
himself, doggedly, that it was no fault of 
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his—he had done his duty. It was a per- 
ilous coming to shore ; the waves buffeted 
and blinded them, and smote them in 
broadsides, and twirled them as a straw 
twirls in an eddy. Suddenly, by the red- 
hot sword of the lightening piercing the 
darkness, Jim saw a man’s face tossed 
on the waves, whiter than the foam of 
them. It was the faceof Sampson. With- 
out a word, Jim seized one of the lifeboat 
lines and sprang into the sea. Only one 


so great of strength as he would isave stood 
the faintest chance; but he seemed in- 
vested with the power of a dozen men. 
He hurled himself through the fearful 
hissings of the waves, smiting at their 
curled-backed lips, caught the drowning 
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man by the hair, bore him to the boat, 
then to land, to life—to love. 

The next day Sampson Treadrea, his 
boyish face pale from spent strength, 
crawled to Coastguard Row, to thank his 
savior. At the first words, Jim turned 
upon him like a madman. « Laivsme 
alone,’’ he said, roughly; «we'll never 
meet again.’’ They never did. That day 
he signed articles for three years aboard 
a vessel bound for the Pacific Islands ; and 
the fame of «Silent Jim’’ became some- 
thing only heard of in the Coastguard’s 


tales, and finally vanished altogether, 
* 


* * 


Two years afterward, pretty Thomasin 
Treadrea proposed to her hus- 
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band that the boy should be 
called after Jim Hosking, and 
his twin sister should have 
the name of Mally Penrose. 
‘“No,’’ said Sampson, _ re- 
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shud unly naame their 
babies after their relations, 
or else somebuddy who has 
done somethin’ graate for um 
—left um money, praps, or 
wud send a silver mug.” 
‘‘But, Jim, he saaved tha 
life, Sampy,’’ said his wife, 
reproachfully. 
‘‘He wor unly a-doin’ es 
dooty, just es we catches pil- 
chards, and risks our lives, 
because we must ‘live. And 
Mally Penrose, she’s* scarce 
naaborly. Dost tha. mind, 
she es been in our housen 
but a braave few times? 
No, wife ; let’s call tha chil- 
dren after ourselses, ‘Sampy 
. an’ Tammy,’ tes tha best.”’ 
‘‘Iss,’’ replied Thomasin, 
holding the boy up to the 
window, to look at tis 
father’s new boat on the 
beach. «As tha says, they 
have never done anything 
for us that we shud call the 
babes. after them — unly —I 
thought it might plase 
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them ; but, never mind.”’ 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY MOVEMENT. 


By WILLIAM I. FLETCHER. 


HE fact that the public library move- 
ment is a thing of to-day, should 

not blind us to the great antiquity of pub- 
lic libraries of some sort. One of the 
greatest treasures in the British Museum 
is the collection of brick tablets, consti- 
tuting the larger portion of the library 
founded by the Assyrian monarch, As- 
surbanipal, in the seventh century B.c. 
In an inscription, relative to the library, 
the king says: ‘‘I have placed it in my 
palace forthe instruc- 
tion of my subjects.” 
The books were num- 
bered and classified, 
and readers obtained 
them by presenting 


‘“‘a ticket inscribed 
with the requisite 
number,’’ — in mod- 


ern parlance, a ‘ bor- 
rower’s card.’’ But 
this library, the old- 
est of which any con- 
siderable remains ex- 
ist, was not the first —* 
of which we have 
knowledge. 

Fully three thou- 
sand years earlier, 
according to Profes- 
sor Sayce, Sargon I. 
fowtided a library for 
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the public good in the city of Accad. Even 
the name of the keeper of this library, the 
first librarian of whom we know, is pre- 
served on his seal, —Ibni-sarru. What 
librarian of the present day may hope to 
have his name or his bibliopolic achieve- 
ments honored six thousand years hence? 

The literature of ancient Egypt, as 
might be expected of a people whose 
monuments are themselves a literature, 
was very extensive, and, in all proba- 
bility, libraries were 
numerous. Diodorus 
Siculus tells us that 
the library of Ram- 
eses I. had over its 
door the inscription : 
‘‘Dispensary of the 
Soul.’’ This carries 
us back in Egypt to 
the time of Joseph, 
and when we note 
that the Accadian 
library, already re- 
ferred to, dates from 
a still more remote 
antiquity, we can 
hardly doubt that 
“Ur of the Chal- 
dees,”’ with its high 
civilization, had its 
libraries before Abra- 
ham left it to begin 
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his wonderful career. Nor is it at all un- 
likely that Abraham himself possessed a 
good private library containing the germs 
of the great Hebrew literature. The idea 
that the sources of this literature were in 
traditions preserved only orally is giving 
way to the more probable theory of the 
very early existence of books and 
libraries. 

The most famous library of ancient 
times was that at Alexandria, founded 
by Ptolemy 1., which, growing rapidly 
under his successors, became undoubt- 
edly the greatest book collection ever 
made before the invention of printing. 
The number of separate works it con- 
tained is variously estimated at from four 
to seven hundred 
thousand. Its com- 
plete destruction by 
fire in the fourth cen- 
tury has been counted 
one of the severest 
blows to the cause of 
human progress that 
cause has ever suf- 
fered. 

Libraries, both pub- 
lic and private, were 
numerous in Rome, ~ 
Lanciani's «Ancient + 
Rome in the Light 
of Modern Discover- * 
ies’? devotes a chap- 47 = 
ter to the “Public = 
Libraries of Rome,”’’ 
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were numerous and 
extensive, and giv- 
ing much valuable information as to their 
contents and management. When Rome 
fell, and the old civilization perished, 
nothing was more sure of destruction 
than the libraries. Not unnaturally, the 
iconoclasts of all ages have taken spe- 
cial delight in the destruction of books, 
as if in them they attacked the very soul 
of the system they would overthrow. 
Through the dark ages of Europe, the 
only libraries were those of the monas- 
teries, in many of which, by the patient 
toil of generations of copyists, large num- 
bers of manuscript volumes were accum- 
ulated, and the learning of the past thus 
preserved as a precious seed ready to 
burst into a bountiful harvest with the 
revival of learning and the new art of 
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printing. But for three hundred years 
after the enormous increase in the num- 
ber of books, caused by the printing-press, 
public libraries were-still found only in 
the monastery, the university, and the 
palace. Not for the people, except as the 
people were benefited indirectly by the 
work of scholars, did these libraries 
exist. 

The public library movement may be 
said to have begun early in the eighteenth 
century with the establishment of sub- 
scription libraries. So far as America is 
concerned, Benjamin Franklin was the 
author of the movement. An extract 
from his autobiography will best tell the 
story of the inception of the Philadelphia 

library, ‘‘ mother,”’ 

as he called it, «of 
all the subscription 
libraries in Amer- 
ica.’’ ‘*At the time 
I established myself 
in Philadelphia; there 
was not a good book- 
seller’s shop in any 
of the colonies to the 
southward of Boston. 
ix Those who 
loved reading were 
obliged to send for 
* their books to Eng- 
land; the members 
of the Junto had each 

a few. We had left 

the alehouse, where 

we first met, and 

hired a room to hold 

our club in. I pro- 
posed that we should all of us bring our 
books to that room, where they... . 
would become a common benefit, each of 
us being at liberty to borrow such as he 
wished to read at home. This was ac- 
cordingly done, and for some time con- 
tented us. Yet, some inconven- 
iences occurring, for want of due care of 
them, the collection, after about a year, 
was separated, and each took his books 
home again. And now I set on foot my 
first project of a public nature, that fora 
subscription library. I was not 
able, with great industry, to find more 
than fifty persons, mostly young trades- 
men, willing to pay for this purpose forty 
shillings each, and ten shillings per an- 
num. On this little fund we began. 
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The books were imported; the library 
was open one day in the week for lending 
to the subscribers, on their promissory 
notes to pay double their value if not 
duly returned.”’ 

This was in 1732, and ten years later 
the library was incorporated, and gradu- 
ally became a powerful and flourishing 
institution. In 1869, its power for good 
was greatly increased by the munificence 
of Dr. James Rush, who left his large es- 
tate, amounting to $1,500,000, to found 
the Ridgway branch of the library. 
About $800,009 of this amount was ex- 
pended on a substantial and beautiful 
building, perhaps the most imposing li- 
brary structure completed in America up 
to the present time, although it will be 
surpassed by three or four now building, 
notably that of the Congressional library 
at Washington. 

The success of the Philadelphia Library 
Company was so marked that in many 
other cities and towns throughout the 
country similar libraries were established 
in the course of the next half century, 
and the demand for good reading, which 
naturally sprang up with the dissemina- 
tion of liberal political views, was thus to 
a large extent gratified. 

In one sense, the truly public library 
began with the support of libraries from 
public funds raised by taxation; but, 
when it is noted how naturally and in- 
evitably the public library of the eigh- 
teenth century grew into that of our day, 





it is easy to perceive that in these sub- 
scription libraries the public library move- 
ment really began. From the first, these 
institutions were for the benefit, not of 
the few, but of the many. In most cases 
the fees were so small that they were 
supposed not to deter any from joining the 
associations. While more recent experi- 
ence has shown that any fee, no matter 
how small, marks the difference between 
a meager constituency for a library and its 
general use by the public, this was not 
understood by the library associations, 
which accepted the idea that any one who 
could derive benefit from the library could 
raise the pittance required to purchase its 
full use. 

Recognizing these libraries as a public 
benefit, most of the states passed laws 
exempting them from taxation. And it 
was of this class of libraries that the ad- 
dress to the public in behalf of a proposed 
library, printed in the Connecticut Cour- 
ant, March 1, 1774, said: ‘‘ The utility of 
Public Libraries consisting of well-chosen 
Books, under proper regulations, and their 
smiling Aspect on the interests of Society, 
Virtue, and Religion, are too manifest to 
be denied.”’ 

So the design of the Redwood library, 
in Newport, Rhode Island, founded in 
1747, was stated to be «‘a Library where- 
unto the curious and impatient Enquirer 
after Resolution of Doubts, and the be- 
wildered Ignorant, might freely repair for 
Discovery and Demonstration to the one 
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and true Knowledge and Satisfaction to 
the other; nay, to inform the Mind in 
both, in order to reform the Practice.’’ 
All the utterances of the promoters of sub- 
scription libraries show this humanitarian 
and public-spirited view of the institu- 
tion, and to a natural increase in this 
sense of the utility and value to the pub- 
lic at large of access to good collections 
of books, we trace the further forward 
movement inaugurated at the middle of 
the nineteenth century, when cities and 
towns began the establishment and main- 
tenance of libraries at the public expense. 
During thelast two decades of the first half 
of the century, library associations had 
multiplied very rap- 
idly, especially in 
New England, grow- 
ing, in many cases, 
out of the «lyceum ’”’ 
lectures, which were 
so prominent a fea- 
ture of the social life 
of the time. Doubt- 
less, this lecture sys- 
tem did much to dis- 
seminate a desire for 
books to read, and 
also a disposition on 
the part of cultivated 
people to place the ~ 
means of culture 7 
within the reach of 
all. The honor of 
being the first town 
to appropriate pub- 
lic funds to the sup- 
port of a library ap- 
pears to belong to Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, which, in 1833, voted so to 
use certain tax money reverting to the 
town from the State; but this was not 
precisely the laying of a tax for that spe- 
cific object, and it was Boston that, in 
1847, first definitely took this step, seek- 
ing from the Legislature the necessary 
authority therefor. New Hampshire, in 
1849, passed the first general library law 
giving this authority to all the towns in 
the State. Massachusetts adopted such a 
law in 1851, Maine in 1854, and other 
states later, until now nearly all the 
Northern States have similar enactments. 
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A comparative exhibit of the library laws 
of the different states was contributed by 
Mr. C. Alex. Nelson to Appleton’s An- 
nual Cyclopedia for 1887, where it will 
be found under the heading « Library 
Laws.”’ 

But while it has been comparatively 
easy to procure the passing of these mere- 
ly permissive laws, authorizing com- 
munities to tax themselves for this pur- 
pose, it is quite a different matter to se- 
cure the actual establishment of libraries. 
A comparison between the different states 
as to this mark of progressive civilization 
reveals many curious facts. 

The « Statistics of Public Libraries in 
the United States in 
1891,’’ recently is- 
sued by the United 
States Bureau of Ed- 
ucation, include only 
libraries of one thou- 
sand volumes or over, 
a fact which explains 
the small numbers 
by which some states 
are represented, but 
which probably does 
not seriously affect 
the result, relatively, 
between the different 
states. For the states 
which have most of 
the smaller libraries 
are also those which 
have most of the 
larger ones, Massa- 
chusetts, for exam- 
ple, having nearly 
one hundred public libraries besides the 
two hundred and twelve here reported. 
The most remarkable fact revealed by a 
study of these figures is the preéminence 
of Massachusetts in free libraries, having 
over five times as many (of the size men- 
tioned) as any other state, and eight 
times as many as New York,* or any 
state, except New Hampshire, Illinois, 
and Michigan. Or, if we look at the 
number of volumes in free libraries in 
proportion to the population, the contrast 
is nearly as great, Massachusetts show- 
ing twenty-two times as many as New 
York. Only Rhode Island and New 


*In the ‘school libraries,’’ which are quite numerous in the State, New York has a partial substi- 
tute for the free public library. In over one hundred of the towns these are reported as exceeding one 
thousand volumes, while in several of the larger towns they have been consolidated in ‘‘central’’ libra- 


ries of from five thousand to twenty thousand volumes, 
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Hampshire have more than one-fourth 
the number of books in free libraries for 
every thousand of population that Massa- 
chusetts shows. 

The contrast between Rhode Island and 
New York is most instructive. « Little 
Rhody ’’ actually goes beyond the « Em- 
pire State’’ in the absolute number of 
libraries, while she has nine times the 
number of books in proportion to the 
population. 

Only twenty states are noted, these be- 
ing all that are reported as having over two 
free libraries (of one thousand or more vol- 
umes) each. The remaining states report 
as follows: Georgia, Mississippi, Montana, 
South Dakota, each two ; Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, Louisiana, Maryland, Nebraska, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, Wyoming, each one; Alabama, 
Delaware, Idaho, Nevada, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Oregon, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, none. 

Many of the free libraries included in 
the statistics are gifts to the public, 
opened freely to them by the generosity 
of their donors. A better indication of 
the spread of the idea of the free pub- 
lic library, as a part of the educational 
system, equally worthy of support, with 
other parts of the system, is furnished 
by the following list of states in which 
the figures given show the number of 
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libraries wholly or mainly supported by 
taxation: Massachusetts, 179; Illinois, 
35; New Hampshire, 34; Michigan, 26; 
California, 18; Ohio, 15; Rhode Island, 
13; Indiana, 13; Iowa, 11; New York, 
11; Wisconsin, 9; Maine, 8; Kansas, 7; 
Minnesota, 7; Connecticut, 5; New Jersey, 
4; Colorado, 2; Missouri, 1; Vermont, 1. 

One fact thus becomes perfectly plain : 
that the free public library in America 
is essentially a New England institution, 
having thus far flourished outside of New 
England only in the states in which New 
England influences have been powerful. 
It is not the purpose of this paper to in- 
quire into the causes of this remarkable 
development of libraries as an especial 
feature of New England civilization. It 
remains to be determined whether these 
causes were predominantly intellectual, 
social, political, or even economic. No 
one can doubt that out of the great manu- 
facturing interests of New England grew 
a demand for books to promote intelli- 
gent and successful workmanship, not 
that the political and humanitarian move- 
ment, which was so intense in New Eng- 
land at the middle of the century, also 
led to a craving for books and a desire to 
have all the people well-read. Doubtless, 
the peculiar combination of great indus- 
trial and commercial activity, social un- 
rest and progressiveness, political ideal- 
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ism and intellectual hunger, which 
marks the New England character at 


home and « out west,’’ furnishes the best. 


possible conditions for the growth of the 
public library idea. Looking at the mat- 
ter in this light, it will be interesting to 
observe what success will attend the 
strenuous efforts now making to estab- 
lish free libraries in communities of a dif- 
ferent make-up, for example, in the states 
of New York and Pennsylvania. 

To return to the origin of the free pub- 
lic library movement, whatever prece- 
dence may be allowed to New Hampshire 
for having first passed a general library 
law, or to any individual town for early 
action in establishing a library, the Bos- 
ton Public library must be recognized as 
facile princeps among American free 
libraries. It was Boston, as already 
stated, that first, in 1847, moved for the 
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power to establish a library by taxation ; 
in the settling of the principles on which 
that library was founded was fought out 
the battle for liberality and popularity of 
management under the leadership of that 
fine scholar, cultivated gentleman, and 
public-spirited citizen, George Ticknor, 
writer of the great History of Spanish 
Literature ; and it was in the wonderful 
success of that institution, in its early 
years, under charge, successively, of 
the lamented Prof. C. C. Jewett and Dr. 
Justin Winsor, that the country had an 
object lesson, worth more than all pos- 
sible argument and theory, as to the value 
and utility of a free library, and as to its 
proper administration. The place that 
library has come to hold in the hearts of 
the people of Boston is evidenced by the 
fact that, in addition to nearly $150,000 
annually appropriated for its support, the 
municipal government is now 
putting over two millions into 
the magnificent structure erect- 
ing to contain it. 

And, not only New England, 
but the whole country is coming 
to be dotted over with beautiful 
and costly library buildings, al- 
most always the gift of some in- 
dividual. What the people of 
Boston have sturdily done for 
themselves, having received pro- 
portionally but small help from 
gifts, very many towns have had 
. done forthem. A recently com- 
piled list of large gifts to libra- 
ries in the United States shows 
a total of nearly twenty millions 
of dollars. 
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No city in the country has a 
better outlook as to libraries than 
Chicago. Its public library al- 
ready numbers nearly two hun- 
dred thousand volumes, all gath- 
ered since the fire of 1871, which 
swept away what had then been 
acquired. The nucleus of the 
present collection was a gift of 
books from England to replace 
those lost in the fire, Queen 
Victoria contributing her own 
works for the purpose. The li- 
brary claims to have the largest 
use of any in the country, in- 
creased by a number of branch 
libraries, and will soon occupy 
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the magnificent building, to cost $1,500,- 
ooo, now being erected for it on the old 
Dearborn Park property. Besides the 
Public library, Chicago has the New- 
berry, a free library of reference, lately 
installed in its permanent building, which 
has cost about one million dollars, and is 
ultimately to be double its present size 
and capacity. At the head of the New- 
berry library was, until his recent death, 
Dr. W. F. Poole, ‘‘ Nestor of American 
librarians,”’ as he was often called, having 
been in this work ever since he entered it 
in 1848, while yet in college at Yale. He 
was for several years in charge of the 
Chicago Public library, leaving it to enter 
upon the work of building up the New- 
berry library, in which he displayed his 
singular ability. Dr. Poole is best known 
for his Index to Periodical Literature. 

A third great library is in store for Chi- 
cago in the Crerar foundation of about 
$2,500,000, which has not yet been entered 
upon, and a fourth in the University of 
Chicago, where over two hundred thou- 
sand volumes have been collected. 

In St. Louis, the excellent public library 
which has grown up under the charge of 
the Board of Education, but which has 
been subject to a membership fee, has re- 
cently been adopted by the city as a free 
library, the result of a vigorous campaign 
in its behalf, managed by Mr. F. M. 
Crunden, its efficient librarian. 

Other leading western cities which 
have free libraries are Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Minne- 





apolis, and San Francisco. Minneapolis 
has a remarkably beautiful and satisfac- 
tory library building, and one is soon to 
be erected in Milwaukee. 

Boston is the only one of the larger 
eastern cities which has established a 
public library. Thanks to the generosity 
of a wealthy citizen, Baltimore now has, 
in the Enoch Pratt Free library, with its 
numerous branches, one of the best and 
most useful institutions of the kind in 
the country. Similarly, New York was fa- 
vored in the will of the late Samuel J. Til- 
den. Unfortunately, the will of this great 
lawyer proved incompetent, and its object 
was not accomplished. One of Mr. Til- 
den'’s heirs, however, Mrs. William A. 
Hazard, has generously given her share 
of the estate, some $2,000,000, for the es- 
tablishment of the library, a sum quite 
inadequate to provide the metropolis with 
a free library worthy of it, but large 
enough to make a good beginning. 

Philadelphia is just moving to provide 
its citizens with a free library, the founda- 
tion being laid in a bequest of $300,000 
for the purpose, made by the late William 
Pepper. 

In Washington, the one noteworthy li- 
brary is that of Congress, the largest in 
the country, now consisting of nearly 
seven hundred thousand volumes, and 
soon to be housed in its new building, 
which will accommodate five million, and 
will be the largest building devoted 
purely to library purposes. in the world. 
Mr, A. R. Spofford, the librarian of Con- 
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gress, who has seen the library grow in 
thirty years from seventy thousand to 
nearly seven hundred thousand volumes, 
has had to solve the problem of finding 
some place for the successive additions in 
rooms which were crowded twenty years 
ago, and at the same time keep the library 
available for use. Having a very wide 
knowledge of books, and a wonderful 
memory, he is an invaluable man to all 
who make use of the library. 

South of Mason and Dixon’s line, the 
only free libraries of importance are the 
Howard Memorial library of New Orleans, 
and the Cossitt library of Memphis, both 


founded and maintained by private benef- 
icence. 

It is interesting to observe that in those 
states where free libraries are most nu- 
merous, especial efforts are now making to 
extend them toeverycommunity. In 1891, 
the Legislature of Massachusetts estab- 
lished the State Library Commission of 
five persons, appointed by the governor, 
to look after public library interests, and 
especially to offer assistance from a small 
State appropriation to those of the feebler 
towns which could be induced to under- 
take the establishment of libraries, 
Through the efforts of this commis- 
sion, many new libraries have been es- 
tablished, and at present less than fifty of 
the three hundred and fifty-two towns are 
without free libraries, and these towns 
contain but three per cent. of the popula- 
tion. New Hampshire and Connecticut 
have established similar commissions, 
with like good results, while in New York 
recent legislation has devolved like duties 
on the regents of the university. 

But one step more in the direction of 
state legislation in behalf of libraries can 
be anticipated, namely, the passageof laws 
requiring towns to maintain libraries as 
they are now required to maintain schools. 

A study of the progress of the library 
movement thus far points to this as its nat- 
ural outcome, and it is not too much to 
expect that the free public library will 
thus be recognized by one state after an- 
other as one of the greatest agencies for 
public education, to be employed every- 
where to supplement the public schools 
by furnishing to the whole people the read- 
iest means of culture and enlightenment. 
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By PAUL 


HE celebrated Dr. Broda, professor 
of mental pathology at the Univer- 
sity of Prague,—privatim psychiatriam 
docebit, according to the semiannual 
prospectus,—achieved a decided triumph 
that morning in his lecture before the 
throng of students surrounding his chair. 
Do not infer from this any oratorical 
flights 4 la Caro, any frothy teachings of 
the kind which fill each hearer’s cere- 
bral cup in a quarter of an hour and dis- 
appear in a quarter of a minute without 
leaving a drop of profitable liquid at the 
bottom of it. Dr. Broda loved science too 
well to sacrifice it upon the altar of elo- 
quence. It is possible, also, that he could 
not, if he would, be witty ; not every one 
can go to Corinth. Be that as it may, he 
chanced on this May morning to finish 
the course on ‘‘ Impulsive Insanity.’’ The 
professor had delivered his lecture, with 
his usual calmness, from the numerous 
notes and documents which he had 
brought from home under his arm, the 
students meanwhile stenographing his 
words ; next he dictated the observations 
of himself or of others, as the result of 
his daily clinic, or of his large correspon- 
dence with the scientific world. 
I need not analyze the scientific theory 
advanced by its author in several disser- 
tations presented to all the European 
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academies, and in the various living and 
dead languages, which the illustrious Bo- 
hemian professor murdered with impar- 
tial temerity ; suffice it to say, that his 
theoretical conclusion regarding such ter- 
rible hereditary diseases allowed of the 
consoling prospect of a possible cure. 
Without denying the tremendous natal 
influence, without cisavowing the fact 
that cerebral anomalies are in very many 
cases the fatal legacy of one’s ancestors, he 
had raised against the blind force of fa- 
tality the defensive arm of ‘‘ innateness,”’ 
the resultant of education, custom, and 
scientific treatment ; in a word, he had 
presented man relatively free, and capa- 
ble by his personal energy of reacting 
upon nature, and of working out in time 
his own destiny. 

This somewhat spiritualistic conclusion 
was greeted with obstreperous cheers and 
stamping of feet, according to the Teu- 
tonic and Slavic fashion. The Herr Pro- 
fessor bowed with the genuine modesty 
of talent, then opened upon the table a 
newspaper which exhaled a strong odor of 
fumigation, and expressed himself some- 
what as follows : 


The hour has come—happily for seience, 
although fatal for the principal actor—to 
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make known to you one of the most seri- 
ous and decisive cases recorded in the 
annals of neuropathology. There has 
just died, far from the Austrian father- 
land, the last representative of a Magyar 
family, famous not only for its past 
glory, but also for the singular character 
and the tragic end of its most important 
members. 

There is not one among my hearers 
who does not know of some dramatic in- 
cident in connection with the patrician 
family of Lisznayi. Thanks to my scien- 
tific relations, I have been able to record 
in my note-books cases referring to five 
members of this family, all descended 
directly from the famous Count Miklos 
Lisznayi, who went through the French 
campaign so gallantly and committed 
suicide later in Buda, by causing his 
horse to leap the parapet of a bridge into 
the blue Danube. He left two sons, the 
younger of whom committed suicide, and 
the elder, after a life of agitation, married 
an adored and adorable woman, whom he 
killed, involuntarily, it was said, during 
a hunting party. In his despair, he was 


wnwilling to survive his misfortune, and 
hung himself from a neighboring oak 


tree. I need not remind you of the 
drama enacted by Count Mor, father of 
the present bearer of the name,—a drama 
of which he was himself the victim, and 
his family castle the scene of action. 
Twenty years ago, all the newspapers 
afforded more or less authentic details of 
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the tragic event. The Countess Dora 
awoke from sleep at the report of a pistol 
shot, to find the body of her husband 
lying at the foot of the bed. When the 
servants reached her, they found the 
countess in a fit of uncontrollable laugh- 
ter; she had gone mad, and no one ever 
knew with certainty what had preceded 
this frightful catastrophe. 

The only heir to the name and fortune 
was a boy of ten years, Count K4roli, who 
was sent to England to receive his edu- 
cation ; far from his native land, far from 
every influence and reminder of the sin- 
ister tradition of his house. I was prac- 
tising then in Buda-Pesth, and was con-° 
sulted by his tutors, and advised that all 
his family estates be disposed of, and that 
the emperor be asked to transfer an ex- 
tinct noble title to the innocent heir of so 
many misfortunes. 

All this was done: the title of Count 
Tsanadi was conveyed perpetually to the 
young K4roli, who followed his studies 
at Harrow like any rich English boy. 
Some years later I was again consult- 
ed as to the safest career for K4roli. 
They told me that he was a robust 
young man of happy temperament, fond 
of all the athletic sports of the young 
English nobility. I decided upon the 
navy, the English navy ; whatever would 
farthest remove him from the atmosphere 
of his family and contribute to transform 
his idiosyncrasy, was most desirable. 

I had already begun to dedicate myself 
to our beloved psychological studies, 
which, to my mind, contain the philoso- 
phy and jurisprudence of the future. I 
perceived, without a doubt, that that poor 
boy was under the powerful, but not in- 
vincible, influence of a morbid inheri- 
tance, accumulated through three or four 
generations. To my mind, the apparent 
extravagances and misfortunes of his fore- 
fathers were culminating attacks of im- 
pulsive insanity, suicide, or homicide. It 
was necessary at all costs to fortify this 
predestined victim,—to give him a new 
country, another name, other customs, 
another sou/, indeed,—in order that he 
might pass the thirty years’ point, at 
which his predecessors had succumbed. 

Years passed. I knew that he was sail- 
ing distant seas, that he was a gallant 
officer in the English navy, had distin- 
guished himself in India and Egypt, and 
















was a loyal subject 
of her Gracious Ma- 
jesty. He was in pos- 
session of an enor- 
mous fortune, and 
had never manifested 
any desire to return 
to his native country, 
the memory of which 
seemed completely 
erased from his mind. 
I had made a note of 
his name in my rec- 
ord of observations 
following those of his 
forefathers. Each 
year that passed 
and left him unscathed 
was one more argument 
in favor of my theory ; but 
I must confess that it was 
not without grave apprehen- 
sion that I now awaited the 
approach of the climacteric 
year set for the great organic 
conflict. 

It is almost exactly two years 
ago, in the same month of May, 
that I was one day seated in my 
study, when my good Gertrude— 
pardon this domestic allusion — 
handed me the card of astranger / 
who wished to speak with me. I 
started when I read the name— 
Count K4roli Tsanadi. 

I placed a chair in front of the 
window, near to my own, and or- 
dered that the stranger be admitted. 


A young man, tall and robust, with i 


a bright and sympathetic counte- 
nance, presented himself with a 
frank cordiality. I was sorry to 
recognize very soon the proverbial 
and characteristic beauty of his 
family. I listened with astonish- 
ment to his first words ; he spoke the Mag- 
yar somewhat slowly, but with the genu- 
ine Danubian accent. I was annoyed, and 
replied in French, alleging that I had little 
acquaintance with the Hungarian lan- 
guage. After the first exchange of com- 
pliments, I went on to observe him nar- 
rowly ; there was no brusque movement 
of the body, no nervous contraction of 
his smiling features; he was perfectly 
well-balanced and self-controlled. The 
last point that struck me was the dis- 
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similarity of the ears, the right one being 
perfectly formed, closely adherent, and 
with a very small lobe, while the left was 
broader, stood out farther from the skull, 
and with a too prominent faun-like point. 
I noticed that my English ex-officer wore 
in the buttonhole of his black coat the red 
and green ribbon of the Austrian cross 
of St. Stephen. 

He related to me something of his past 
life—his voyages and expeditions to Asia 
and Africa. He had just left the service 
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in order to establish himself in his own 
country and his own estates, which he 
desired to recover. 

««Oh, not all of them !’’ he exclaimed, 
smiling at my expression of amazement ; 
‘‘only the estate and castle of Tsanadi.’’ 

I breathed a sigh of relief that he was 
unaware of his real name. As to the 
rest, he was not disposed to bury him- 
self in the peaceful existence of the gen- 
tleman farmer. He intended entering the 
diplomatic career, but before taking a 
definite step, he had come to see me, 
upon the advice of his old tutor. 

‘*To be sure, Iam of age and my own 
master, but, having no relations to whom 
I can go, I confess, doctor, that I have 
devoted to this good tutor of mine all the 
affection of an adopted son. He directed 
me to you. Really, I am not ill, but they 
tell me that you saved me from a nervous 
malady in my early years, and that I 
ought to follow your advice. I come, 
first of all, to express to you my grati- 
tude.”’ 

These last words contained a ray of 
light. Since his entrance, I had been 
casting about for some means of forcing 
him away from this, for him, so unfortu- 


nate country, where mysterious heredi- 
tary influences would surely involve him 


again in their fatal net. There was yet 
time; we might yet tear him from the 
attraction whose morbid magnetism 
seemed to compel his approach. I drew 
nearer to him and affected to examine 
him minutely, sounding his heart and 
lungs, as though I did not already know 
that temperament of cerebral degeneracy ! 
When I had finished, I again seated my- 
self beside him and said: 

‘« There is nothing that needs attention, 
but I would advise you to go to sea again 
for a couple of years. I am confident that 
your present good health is due to your 
seafaring life and the tonic air of the 
ocean.’’ 

To this effect I spoke for a long time, 
endeavoring to bring his mind to this 
conviction. He seemed to be persuaded 
little by little, since my counsel appar- 
ently coincided with that of his old tutor. 
He had risen to take his leave, when he 
reseated himself, with the air of having 
taken a solemn resolution. 

‘*Doctor,’’ he said, in a supplicating 
voice, ‘I beg you to tell me the truth; I 
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am ready to hear it, however painful it 
may be. A year ago I was on the point 
of marrying a young girl of my own 
rank. Everything was arranged with 
her and her parents, when I began in- 
stinctively to feel that there was arising 
some invincible obstacle to our marriage. 
Finally, one night I tried to wrest the 
truth from my fiancée—we were alone in 
her salon. She was silent, while the tears 
fell’ from her eyes. Then, in a burst of 
frantic passion, I seized her hand with 
earnest entreaty. God knows my vehe- 
mence was but a proof of my tenderness ! 
She uttered a heartrending cry, and tore 
herself away froni me with such inex- 
plicable terror that I stood petrified, as 
though the earth had opened at my feet. 
I did not see her again Now, sir, 
if it is true that you are acquainted with 
imy past, and with my parents, do tell me 
why that family repelled my illustrious 
name, and why the woman who loved me 
repulsed my love? What mystery hangs 
over my fate?’’ 

I now understood that I must unflinch- 
ingly cauterize this deep wound. To such 
a manly suffering I spoke also manfully. 
I did not reveal the whole truth in its 
horrible nakedness; I did not utter the 
word that robs a man of his soul and de- 
prives him of the right to live among his 
fellow-men ; but I told him that a mys- 
terious disease, a sudden attack of ep- 
ilepsy, had struck down his ancestors ; 
that, doubtless, this was what Ifad caused 
the terror he had inspired in his bride- 
elect ; and I concluded by offering him 
my hand and saying: 

‘‘I promise you that, if you will heed 
my advice and go away for two years 
longer, living the healthful and varied 
life of the traveler, you will have passed 
the critical period of your life. I give 
you my word of honor that you will re- 
turn sane and sound; give me yours 
that you will not spend another week 
in Austria.” 

He gave me his hand, and I read in his 
eyes a promise to obey. 


II. 


Count Ka4roli fulfilled his word like a 
man. 

Every three or four months I received 
a letter from him, dated at some remote 
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port,—now from Tonquin, where he fought 
against the Black Pavilions, now from 
Australia, from the Pacific coast, and 
California. The last was five or six 
nonths ago, from the United States, an- 
nouncing his intention of going to Brazil 
as second secretary of the Austrian lega- 
tion, adding: «‘ Do not think that I have 
departed from what I promised, but I find 
that there are floating about in America 
certain gentlemen of the industrial order, 
assuming a spurious nobility unknown 
to the book of heraldry, and to avoid con- 
fusion and delay, I have put myself un- 
der the official guarantee of the Austro- 
Hungarian representative.’’ 

Thanks to the supplementary items 
supplied me by the tutor, I had no diffi- 
culty in guessing the cause of my young 
friend's aristocratic susceptibility, which 





was, in fact, the daughter of the Brazilian 
minister in Washington, who was on the 
point of returning to his own country 
to take his seat in the imperial senate. 
The news filled me with joy, for, besides 
seeing thus realized my desire for the 
count’s long absence from home, I con- 
sidered it a prime factor, in the struggle 
undertaken against the hereditary evils, 
that he should contract a marriage with 
a woman of a different race. 

Moreover, he had already passed the 
most critical time. Not only did K4roli 
describe with delight his satisfactory con- 
dition, but in every line I perceived his 
healthy moral tone, his buoyant hope, 
his enjoyment of life. Fifteen days ago 
I heard, through the diplomatic office, of 
his embarking on board the Potomac, a 
boat running between New York and Rio 
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Janeiro. I have awaited hourly the news 
of his safe arrival at that capital, won- 
dering that he delayed longer than usual 
to give me an account of his welfare, for 
our relations, in spite of rank and age, 
had assumed the closeness of confiden- 
tial and cordial friendship. Ithought that 
he would soon tell me of that charming 
daughter of the tropics, the Brazilian girl 
whom he loved,—Lili, whom he so called 
in memory of his national poet, Petoefi. 
Here is the notice which I have found 
to-day in a newspaper from Rio, the Jor- 
nal do Comercio, dated the 25th of April: 


‘A Hero!—After the sad news pub- 
lished yesterday, in which we lamented 
the misfortune which has thrown into 
mourning the house of the Privy Coun- 
cilor, Barfo de Maranhdo, we are glad 
to record an instance of sublime abnega- 
tion which does honor to humanity in 
general and surrounds the name of the 
hero with a halo of imperishable glory. 

‘« Our readers are aware that Adela, the 
only daughter of the honorable privy 
councilor, was standing on the prome- 
nade deck of the steamer on the evening 
of the 23d, gazing at the lights on the 
shores of her native land, in company 
with her mother and Count Karoli T., 
recently named secretary of the Aus- 
trian legation at this court. It seems 
that, during a momentary absence of her 
mother, a passenger saw the unfortunate 
Adela standing on the bench to star- 
board, waving her handkerchief to the 
lighthouses in the bay. At her side 
stood the young count, who, apparently, 
held her hand and was entreating her not 
to lean over the railing. It was eleven 
o’clock at night; not a passenger re- 
mained on deck; the full moon illumined 
the tranquil sea. What happened next? 
Did poor Adela lose her balance, in her 
excess of enthusiasm at sight of her na- 
tive land? Was she at that moment 
seized with a sudden vertigo, which im- 
pelled her to throw herself into the abyss? 
No witness lives to clear up the terrible 
mystery. Suddenly, the silence of the 
night was rent by a dreadful cry—‘ Man 
overboard!’ An officer perceived a shad- 
owy form cast a life-preserver into the 
sea and then leap after it. In spite of 
the vessel's making only half speed, it 
was impossible to bring her to a full stop 
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and launch the boats under half an hour. 
When the place of the catastrophe was 
reached, the watery tomb, without a tell- 
tale ripple, concealed the bodies of those 
betrothed in life and united in death! 

“On the following day the divers of 
the port found the two bodies, clasped in 
an eternal embrace. The young man was 
the victim of self-sacrifice, or, perhaps, he 
was unwilling to survive her whom he 
loved. 

‘Sublime and heroic sacrifice! The 
bereaved family of Barfo de Maranhdo, 
amid their profound grief, have the con- 
solation of knowing that the beautiful 
girl was beloved as she deserved; they 
have witnessed the grandeur of senti- 
ment which could hurl this heroic young 
foreigner to his death upon our shores, 
which he never saw, except with his last 
glance, and théy have ordered that the 
drowned lovers be buried together in the 
family sepulchre. We offer our sympa- 
thy to the mourning household! Eter- 
nal honor to the hero!” 


On finishing his reading, the voice of 
the professor changed slightly, as he pro- 
nounced these last words: 

‘Ah! tome this is very sad. I loved 
this noble young gentleman, and, al- 
though I am accustomed to death-scenes, 
my old heart is much moved 
let us look beyond the personality of the 
incident to the deeper, pregnant, scien- 
tific aspect, and I say, gentlemen, that 
science has gained a decided victory. 
Count K4roli had thwarted the fatal 
legacy of his ancestors; he had passed 
more than a year ago the crucial point 
set by the law of heredity. The most 
positive proof of his organic rehabilita- 
tion I find in the sublime effort of his 
last hour. The monstrous selfishness, 
which is the infallible symptom of all 
emotional dementia, was replaced by self- 
sacrifice in a heroic degree. The soul 
vanquished the body. A morbid heredi- 
ty is not ineradicable !”’ 

Professor Broda bowed his head, with- 
out hearing the applause which greeted 
his peroration, and immediately after- 
ward left the old Carolina university, 
with his books and papers under his left 
arm, forgetting for the first time in his 
life to return the salutation of the beadle 
standing in the doorway. As he crossed 
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the Karlsbriicke, the great bridge over 
the Ultawa, which separates modern 
Prague from the old town, he stopped 
a moment and, leaning on the parapet, 
looked at the white hills of Billa-Hora; 
the picturesque panorama of the «City 
of the Thousand Towers,’’ with the im- 
mense palace of Hradschin; the Moldau, 
hemmed in like a lake, softly encircling 
its emerald islets; the song of spring 
rose from the budding earth and filled 
the bluesky. Then he murmured: 

‘« Poor K4roli!”’ 

On the opposite shore, he followed the 
road to his own door. 

On reaching the second floor, he en- 
tered his library, which he always kept 
well warmed, at fifteen degrees Celsius, 
by means of a stove. His eye rapidly 
scanned the whole interior, kept scien- 
tifically arranged by Gertrude, his cook; 
the large oak writing-desk, with the 
inkstand at the right hand; the severe 
furnishings lighted up by the sun, which 
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entered through the two windows open- 
ing on the placid river. 

Journals and reviews from all parts of 
the world were laid in methodical array, 
and four or five unopened !etters lying on 
the black portfolio attracted the eye. The 
professor placed his coat and hat upon 
the only chair free from books or papers, 
slipped on the dressing-gown which hung 
folded over the back of it, and, after cov- 
ering his head with the doctoral cap 
which he found upon a table to the left 
under a picture of Darwin, he buried 
himself, with a sigh of relief, in his 
leather armchair. 

He opened and quickly ran through 
the letters on his desk, reserving, for the 
last, one contained in a large envelope, 
and rather voluminous. When he took 
it in his hand, he was shocked at sight 
of the handwriting of the superscription, 
and, oreaking it open with feverish haste, 
he read what follows: 


‘¢ Bahia, 20th of April, 188-. 
‘«My Dear Doctor: Since embarking, I 
have anxiously awaited our arrival at 
Bahia, in order to write to you. I never 
foresaw certainly that I should write what 


you are about to read. Only to you can 
I open my soul, without fearing that you 
will shrink back, horrified: science is 
merciful, because it is clairvoyant. 
‘“‘Through our old friend iy Buda- 
Pesth, you will have learned what hap- 


py hopes led me upon this voyage. At 
my side, I contemplated every hour of 
the day with rapture one who was con- 
ducting me to her country as my haven of 
safety. We loved one another Ah! 
why do I involuntarily use that form 
which removes our love to an irrevoca- 

With a divine content, 
we were building the airy castle of the 
future, unaware of any cloud in our sky 
or any shadow in our surroundings. 
Neither of us had inquired in which 
of our native lands our home should be 
fixed; each said to the other, ‘Thou art 
my country!’ How often, on deck, I 
begged her to breathe to the warm air 
of the tropical night one of the melan- 
choly lays of her country, which I in 


‘ turn repeated, as though they referred 


to my own Magyar valleys. 
‘‘Thus passed the happiest days of my 
life. The dream was as blissful as it was 
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fleeting. Listen, now, to my awakening, 
on the night before last. We had ascend- 
ed to the promenade deck, away from the 
crowd below,—Adela, her mother, and I. 
The half-moon hung in the sky, shed- 
ding her silver rays upon the quiet sea. 
While the mother leaned back in her 
chair, half dozing, we stood at the rail- 
ing of the stern, our eyes following with 
indescribable delight, like those of won- 
dering children, the thousand phospho- 
rescent, spumy festoons that our ship left 
in its wake. We were so happy only to 
watch this sight, hand in hand, in the 
shadow, that we did not think of talking; 
why talk of happiness, when we drank 
it at each other’s 
eyes and breathed 
it in the twilight 
air? Little by little, 
unconsciously, our 
heads drew nearer, 
and my lips for the 
first time touched 
ee 

‘IT suddenly felt 
an electric shock, 
which filled me with 
anguish and terror. 
It was not the 
sudden invasion of 
supreme happiness ; 
it was some terrible 
thing like the yawn- 
ing of an abyss ab- 
ruptly opened at 
my feet. A violent 
trembling shook my 
body; I felt a wave 
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I saw and understood it all. This was 
the unknown hereditary stain on my 
family! Oh, what a night of agony I 
passed, walking up and down like a 
somnambulist upon the deserted deck ! 
How I envied the poor sailors, the rag- 
ged emigrants, who could sleep! For I 
do not deceive myself regarding my con- 
dition; that was no hallucination, no 
temporary delirium, which may, per- 
haps, never return 
‘‘T am fully conscious. I have meas- 
ured the depths of my misfortune ; I feel 
that on another moonlight night, stand- 
ing with the woman I love beside me, I 
should irresistibly succumb. .... I 
= am doomed to kill 
her. Before my eyes 
blazes that flaming 
vision of infernal 
delight, in which I 
should take in my 
arms her fresh and 
yielding body and 
should see her fall, 
like a flower cast 
into the abyss. Ican- 
not continue 
Iam lost. .... To- 
morrow we shall ar- 
riveat Bahia. Iwill 
try to find in my 
soul strength to re- 
main ashore, orI will 
beg the captain to 
chain me and cage 
me like a wild beast. 
If you do not receive 
any letter from Rio, 








of fire rise to my 
brain, with a horrible contraction in my 
throat, and a frightful, infernal, indomit- 
able desire took possession of me to seize 
this adorable maiden in my armsand throw 
her into the sea! I know not what motion 
escaped me, what sinister glance shot from 
my eye, what sacrilegious word I may 
have murmured in my delirium, but she 
was afraid and could not repress a cry of 
terror. The mother was at once 
beside us. I do not remember what pre- 
text Adela made We separated, 
after I had accompanied them to the 
stairway of the saloon 

‘“‘T remained alone on the deck, and 
the hopeless reality then appeared to me in 
all its horror. By that lightening flash, 


nor hear of some 


horrible catastrophe, it will be because 
I shall have found some way how to die. 


Farewell ! KAROLI.”’ 
After finishing this letter, Dr. Broda 
remained for some time motionless, as 
though lost in thought, only his fingers 
showed a nervous twitching. All at once 
he arose, went to his desk, and opened a 
large register at a page headed with the 
name of Lisznayi. He read a dozen lines 
recently written beneath this name, and 
taking up his pen, slashed across the 
page two heavy, dark lines; then, with 
the nervous hand and flashing anger of 
a soldier who signs a capitulation, he 
wrote in large letters: «‘ Heredity islaw!’’ 
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NEW novel by George Meredith is an event in the literary world, and it con- 

tinues to be a matter of importance long after a host of other new novels have 
burst briefly into sunlight ; have been lauded, sniffed at, wrangled over, and forgot- 
ten. That small and somewhat vainglorious body of readers who understand and 
love Mr. Meredith’s work rejoice openly at each successive volume, and the cry is 
echoed with feeble violence by ambitious and bewildered neighbors, who, yawning 
and stumbling piteously, press on to join the ranks of the elect. 

‘‘Lord Ormont and His Aminta’’ has the true Meredith flavor, and the true Me-- 
edith relentlessness in keeping even the elect watchful and alert, lest some fine point— 
suggested rather than emphasized—hbe lost through their own momentary but culpable 
carelessness. No easy after-dinner hour for such a task! ‘‘Chaos, illuminated by 
lightning,’ says Mr. Oscar Wilde; and it behooves us to be swift and keen if we 
would read a meaning by such electric flashes of intelligence. 

The story is simplicity itself. Lord Ormont, a veteran soldier, whose valor and 
promptitude in India have met with the customary reward of ingratitude from virtu- 
ous and peace-loving Liberals, marries in his old age a beautiful, «‘jewel-eyed”’ girl 
of Spanish descent, and no particular position in society. He is unwilling to ac- 
knowledge her as his wife, and takes a perverse pride in defying the censures of the 
world. Aminta, not relishing her dubious position, struggles intermittently for her 
rights; and is so far successful that her noble husband determines, after some years 
of matrimony, to install her in his ancestral home; gives her the family jewels, and 
insists on her being recognized by his sister, Lady Charlotte Eglett, a sort of nine- 
teenth century edition of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, compelled by the exigencies 
of rural life to quarrel with farmers and parsons, instead of with poets and wits. But 
Lord Ormont’s repentance comes too late. Aminta’s jewel eyes have looked else- 
where. Her husband’s secretary, whom she has known in early girlhood, is about 
to start a school in Switzerland; and she comes to the serious conclusion that it is 
her duty as well as her pleasure to help him in the work. ‘‘We have the world 
against us. It will not keep us from trying to serve it,” says the secretary mag- 
nanimously ; and this noble sentiment really appears to lift them above the level of 
their deed. It is so far recognized by Lord Ormont that, when he discovers, seven 
years later, the whereabouts of his lost wife, for whom he has sorely grieved, he 
marks his appreciation of her lover's motives by placing his favorite grand-nephew 
in the school, and retiring home discreetly to die. 

It is a curious morality, and not without its doubtful side. Briefly, it may be 
summed up in the old nurse’s verdict: ‘Give Tommy his own way, and there isn’t 
a better boy in Christendom.’’ It is so much more inspiriting to serve the world— 
the wise old world which has submitted for centuries to such service—than to be- 
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grudge ourselves that which we desire, but have no right to take. Give us what we 
want, and we will be good. This is our line of argument before we are out of the 
cradle; a d this is still our plea, with one foot sinking in the grave. Aminta and 
the secretary take what they want, and keep their words by behaving admirably 
afterwards. 

The book is rich in that baffling charm which is Mr. Meredith’s inalienable birth- 
right. The stir of young blood coursing through the veins is exultantly pictured 
in the amazing chapter called ««A Marine Duet,’’ where the lovers delight our hearts 
and strain our credulity by swimming like a pairof dolphins. Never since the famous 
exploits of the ‘‘ Noctes’’ have terrestrial creatures been so thoroughly at home in the 
sea; and we regard them with the same irresponsible pleasure that we do Mr. Bor- 
row’s Saracen ‘vho rides down the mountains on his head. Lady Charlotte, too, is 
sturdily drawn; and the homely little episode of the inn is enriched with this brief 
bit of admirable truth-telling : 

‘‘The tea had a rustic aroma of ground-ivy, reminding Weyburn of his mother’s 
curiosity to know the object of an old man’s plucking hedgeside leaves in the environs 
of Bruges, one day; and the simple reply to her French: ‘Tea for the English.’ ”’ 

That story appeals to the traveler’s heart. 

AGNES REPPLIER 
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S I write these lines, all France is given up to prize distributions, speeches, and 

music. Every lyceum, every institution has a celebration of its own as pom- 

pous as possible, and in all families there are dinners and joyful gatherings to do 

honor to the laureates ; mother kisses them, father proudly shows them to friends and 

neighbors. ‘This youngster got a Latin verse prize !’’—«« Really? Latin verse !’’— 

and there are embracings, the little fellow goes and fetches his prize book, which all 
pretend to adriire, and compliments are showered upon him. 

It is true that in a goodly number of home-circles very different scenes are enacted. 
Mother sits, out of sorts, at the family table, whilst the son, red with confusion, looks 
down into his plate, anticipating the storm that is to burst upon him. 

‘Are not you ashamed not to have gone upon the platform a single time? Do 
you fancy it is pleasant for me to see other boys go home loaded with prizes, and you 
empty-handed? What do you expect to do in life? You will never amount to 
anything !”’ 

And there are tears and sobs, and the conscious-stricken boy makes profuse prom- 
ises to work harder next year. Promises cost nothing, and yet, spite of this fact, 
they are sometimes kept. 

Prizes, you must know, are, in France, the pivot on which all education revolves. 
You Americans can hardly understand this. The truth is, that, with us, vanity is, 
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if not the sole, at least the main spring of action. The child studies, and digs in the 
lyceum less to acquire learning, to fit himself to secure a position in the world, to 
become a man, than to excel his comrades, to be admired and envied by them. He 
does not wish to do well half as much as he wishes to do better than the rest, to 
triumph over them, to eclipse them, and he desires to have his victory shown by 
visible signs. 

In the primary school they give the little fellows who lead the class crosses which 
they have a right to wear on their breasts through the week. At the lyceum, once a 
fortnight marks are computed, and only those who stand high are admitted to the 
banquet given on St. Charlemagne’s day. Then, at the close of the year, comes the 
distribution of prizes. 

Perhaps you think that when he has reached manhood, the Frenchman renounces 
this system. Not in the least. Vanity continues to be the motive of all his actions. 
With the same temper with which at school he worked for the cross, and for a prize at 
the lyceum, he now intrigues to obtain the red ribbon, because this mark of distinc- 
tion makes him prominent, enables him to look down upon all whose buttonhole is 
not adorned with this flower. 

In some professions, which are considered among the freest, the system of prizes 
flourishes with the same vigor as at college. Painters are, in this matter, real school- 
children. They rise from the third-class medal to the second, then to the first ; from 
this one ascends to the cross, and sometimes, even to the Grand Prize,—but this very 
few indeed succeed in securing. 

If you joke painters for the eagerness they show in pursuit of these distinctions, 
they excuse themselves by saying that really it is not for themselves they desire a 
medal, the second after they have secured the third, and, after that, the first ; they 
declare that they are far above all such things ; but, they add, the public are so stu- 
pid, such poor judges of pictures, that a medal, granted by the jury, at once double 
the price of a picture. 

Certainly this consideration is not to be disdained, but spite of what these gentle- 
men say, be sure that it enters for very little into the ardor with which our artists 
struggle for rewards. At heart they are Frenchmen. It is vanity that excites and 
urges them. 

Vanity is akin to pride, but it is not pride. Pride consists in confidence in one- 
self, in one’s own superiority, which confidence one enjoys in and for oneself. Pride 
is almost always a virtue,—a virtue often disagreeable to others in the intercourse of 
life, but one that raises the morale of man, awakens in him the desire for great 
things, and enables him to accomplish them. Vanity is always a fault. It is a 
desire to shine with the after-thought of exciting the envy of one’s comrades. Ina 
deserted island vanity would be impossible ; it would die out for lack of fuel ; but 
Robinson, even before meeting Friday, felt the fortifying joy of pride. 

Vanity—in France, at least—works more evil among women than among men. 
They are much more eager for distinctions for the man they love than he is himself. 
You meet a famous artist who is wasting his time and strength in wearisome efforts 
to secure the red ribbon, and you say to him : 

‘« With your talent and reputation, what do you want of that bauble? What can 
the cross add to your merit and to the esteem you enjoy ?”’ 

You may be sure that nine times out of ten he will answer : 

‘«*You must know that it is not for myself; it is for my mother’ 
‘It is for my wife.” 

And, strange as it may appear, he tells the truth. On this subject women are ut- 
terly unreasonable. A man, dear me! even a Frenchman, may have pride enough 
to be satisfied with his power and his glory, or, if the term seems too strong, his 
notoriety. Women are simply vane, and among us they are so beyond expression, 
though their vanity is combined with grace and seasoned with keenest wit. 

I knew a journalist, a good fellow who could quite as easily as the rest, nay, much 
more easily than many, have obtained the cross ; I think that he had been more than 
once given to understand that his application for it would be quite welcome, that 


—unless he says: 
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a word from him would be enough. He did not care for it ; it was with him an affair 
of principle. Well, he has had to struggle for ten years against his mother first, 
then against his wife as well, both being possessed with the same longing ; the red 
ribbon bewitched them both. Every year, at the time of the distribution of prizes, 
he had to endure a new assault. Each day brought allusions, epigrams, or else en- 
treaties or objurgations : 

« Really, it is absurd! Why don’t you want it? So and So has it ; do you fancy 
it was pleasant for me to congratulate his wife yesterday at Z’s reception? You were 
the only man in the room who did not wear the ribbon. It is vexing. Do it for my 
sake. What do you care?"’ 

He had to show considerable firmness in holding out ; in fact, they gave him no 
peace until the time when—his popularity constantly increasing—the absence of the 
red ribbon from his buttonhole became a rare and flattering distinction. 

In one of Dumas’ comedies there is a very amusing mot. One of the characters 
urges his uncle, an old and witty sceptic, to help him secure the cross from the gov- 
ernment. ‘I see what you are after;’’ says the old gentleman, «you want the 
National Guard to parade at your funeral.”’ 

Vanity is so tenacious of life that it survives death. FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


* * * 


U moment od je prends la plume, ce ne sont par toute la France que distributions de prix, discours et 
fanfares. Chaque lycée, chaque institution a la sienne, qu’elle celébre en grande pompe et ce sont le 
soir dans les familles des diners et des réjouissances od l’on féte les heureux lauréats; la mére les 

embrasse ; le pére les montre avec orgueil aux amis et aux voisins. Il a eu un prix de théme latin. Ah, 
vraiment, de théme latin! et l’on s’ embrasse, et le petit bonhomme va chercher son livre, qu’on affecte de 
trouver admirable. Ce sont des compliments sans fin. 

Il est vrai qu’une scéne toute contraire se joue dans un certain nombre de maisons. La mére s'assied 
dépitée a la table de famille. tandis que ie fils baisse, tout rouge de confusion, le nez sur son assiette. Il pré- 
voit l orage qui va fondre sur sa téte : tu n’ es pas honteux de ne pas étre monter une seule fois sur l’estrade ! 
‘ru crois que c'est amusant pour moi de voir les autres s’en aller chargés de prix et toi rien! Qu’est ce que 
tu feras dans la vie? Tu ne seras jamais rien! 7 

Et l’on pleure et l’on se désespére! Et l'enfant tout contristé se répand en promesses de mieux travailler 
Al’avenir. Oh! les promesses ne lui cofitent rien! Quelquefois il les tient tout de méme. 

Car les prix, voyez vous, c’est en France le pivot sur lequel porte toute l'éducation. Vous ne comprenez 
sans doute pas grand’chose 4 ces moceurs vous autres Américains. C’est que chez nous la vanité est sinon 
l'unique, au moins le premier ressort de la vie. Enfant, si l’on étudie, si l'on pioche au lycée, c’est moins 
pour acquerir de l’instruction, par espoir de se faire plus tard une position indépendante, de devenir un 
homme, que pour l’emporter sur les camarades pour étre admiré a ere deux. On tient non pas pré- 
cletment 0 bien faire, mais a faire mieux que les autres pour triompher, pour les éclipser, et l'on veut que 
cette victoire se traduise aux yeux par un signe sensible. 

l’école primaire, on donne aux enfants qui sont les premiers de la classe une croix qu‘ils ont le droit de 
porter toute la semaine sur la poitrine. Au lycée on compose tous les quinze jours, et ceux-la seuls qui ont 
conquis une premieré place peuvent assister au banquet de la St. Charlemagne. Puis viennent les distribu- 
tions des prix, qui terminent l’année. 

Vous vous imaginez qu'une fois arrivé a l’Age d’homme, le Frangais renonce a ce systéme. Pas le moins 
du monde. La vanité continue d’étre le mobile de toutes ses actions. Du méme fond d’esprit dont il sou- 
haitait la croix a l’école primaire, un prix au lycée, il intrigue pour obtenir le ruban rouge, parce que le 
ruban rouge est une marque de distinction qui le tire du pair, parce qu'elle l'autorise 4 regarder de haut en 
bas ceux dont la boutonniére n’ est point parée de cette fleur. 

Dans certaines carriéres, qui comptent pourtant parmi les plus libres, le systé¢me de distributions de prix 
sévit avec la méme intensite qu’ au collége. Les peintres sont a cet égard de véritables écoliers. Ils mon- 
tent de la troisiéme médaille a la seconde puis a la premiére : d’ou ils s‘élévent a la croix d'honneur, et quel- 
quefois au grand prix. Mais le grand prix c’est la timbale qu’il est donné a fort peu de décrocher. 

Quand on raille les peintres du gofit qu’ils montrent pour les distinctions, ils s’excusent en disant que ce 
n’ est pas précisément pour eux-mémes qu’ ils désirent une médaille, la seconde aprés la troisiéme, la premiére 
aprés la seconde : ils sont bien au dessus de ga! Mais, ajoutent-ils, le public est si béte, il se connait si peu en 
peinture, qu’ une médaille accordée par le jury double tout de suite le prix du tableau. 

Il est bien évident que c’est 14 une considération qui n'est pas a dédaigner. Mais quoi que ces messieurs 
en disent, croyez bien qu’ elle est pour peu de chose dans l’ardeur avec laquelle nos artistes se disputent les 
récompenses. Ils sont Francais dans l’Aame, c’est la vanité qui les excite et les pousse. 

La vanité est cousine de l’orgueil, mais ce n’ est pas l’orgueil. L’orgueil consiste a croire en soi, a faire 
fond sur sa propre supériorité, A en jouir pour soi-méme et en soi-méme. L’orgueil est presque toujours une 
vertu ; une vertu souvent désagréable aux autres dans le commerce de la vie, mais qui reléve le moral de 
l'homme, qui éveille chez lui le désir du grand, et qui lui donne la force de le faire. La vanité est toujours un 
défaut. C'est le gofit de briller soi-mé@me avec l’arriére-pensée de faire enrager les camarades. Il n’ y aurait 
pas de vanité sible dans une ile déserte ; elle s’éteindrait faute d’aliments ; Robinson aurait pu sentir, 
méme avant d'avoir rencontré Vendredi, les joies fortifiantes de l’orgueil. 

La vanité, en France du moins, exerce plus de ravages chez les femmes que chez les hommes, Elles 
sont bien plus friandes de ces distinctions pour l"homm~ aimé que cet homme lui-méme. Vous rencontrez 
un artiste déja célébre qui s’épuise en démarches ennuyeuses pour décrocher le rubau rouge qu’on 14 fait 
attendre et vous lui dites. 

—Avec votre talent et votre réputation, vous, qu’ avez-vous besoin de ce hochet? Qu’ est ce que la croix 
pourrait ajouter 4 votre mérite et a l’estime que nous en faisons? 

Sores sfir que neuf fois sur dix il réponda.—Vous pensez bien que ce n’est pas pour moi! C'est pour ma 
ommre?. . » « 

A moins qu’ il ne dise: 

—C'est pour ma femme! 

Et ce qu’ ily aura de plus étrange c'est qu’en parlant ainsi: il sera dans le vrai. Les femmes sont intrait- 
ables sur cet article. Un homme, mon Dieu! peut encore, quoique Frangais, avoir assez d’orgueil pour se 
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complaire en sa puissance et en sa gloire, ou si ce mot vous parfit trop fort, en sa notoriété. Les femmes ne 
sont que vaniteuses, et elles le sont chez nous a un point que l’on ne saurait dire, avec toutes sortes de grfces 
d’ailleurs, en assaisonnant leur vanité de beaucoup d’esprit. 

J’ ai connu un brave homme de journaliste qui aurait pu, tout comme un autre, mieux que bien d'autres, 
arracher la croix 4 son ministre : je crois méme y me lui a plus d’une fois fait entendre qu’il ferait plaisir 
en la sollicitant et qu’on n’ attendait qu'un mot de lui pour l’accorder. I/ ne s’en souciait pas; c’était chez 
lui affaire d’opinion. I luia fallu dix ans lutter contre sa mére, puis contre sa femme, toutes deux unies 
dans une méme pensée. Ce diable de ruban rouge les hypnotisait toutes les deux. C’était chaque année 
aux €époques de distribution, un nouvel assaut a soutenir. C’était tous les jours des allusions, des épi- 
grammes, a moins que ce ne fussent des priéres on des objurgations : 

—Mais c'est absurde! Pourquoi ne veux-tu pas? Voila un tel qui !’a! crois-tu que ce soit amusant pour 
moi d’étre obligée de féliciter sa femme. Hier, ala réceptionde.. . . il n’y avait que toi qui n’avait pas le 
ruban rouge. C'est désobligeant pour moi. Fais ¢a pour moi. Qu’est ce que ga peut te faire. 

Ah! il lui a fallu pour tenir bon une certaine fermeté de caractére; on ne l’a laissé tranquille que le jour ot 
(sa popularité croissant) l’'absence du ruban rouge a sa boutonniére devint une distinction rare et flatteuse. 

Il y a dans une comédie de Dumas fils un mot bien dréle: un des personnages presse son oncle, un vieux 
et spirituel sceptique de faire prés du ministre une démarche pour lui obtenir la croix. 

—Je te vois venir, lui dit le vieillard, tu veux de la garde-nationale a ton enterrement. 

La vanité est si tenace qu’ elle survit a la mort. FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


* * * 
TOLSTOI AND THE PUBLISHERS. 


HE action taken by Count Tolstoi in waiving the copyright of his works, and 

the letters that he has sent to the English press in explanation, and subse- 
quently in modification of his standpoint, have initiated a discussion as to the ethics 
of payment for literature. By some, as for instance, Mr. Robert Buchanan, it is con- 
tended that the count’s position is impracticable, and tends to defeat itself, inasmuch 
as it benefits not the public, but the publisher who secures gratuitous manuscript. 
But this argument is based upon a fallacy. If the manuscript of a new book were 
given to only one specified publisher there would, indeed, be reason in the contention 
that this favored publisher reaps the author’s profit as well as his own. But since 
the rights are thrown open to all publishers impartially, competition may be trusted 
to reduce the selling price of the book to the lowest point consistent with its produc- 
_tion at all, for those engaged in the antecedent mechanical processes must be paid at 
their normal rate, and the publisher must be recompensed for his services as distrib- 
uting agent. In fact, what happens is exactly what happens in the case of a de- 
ceased author whose copyrights have likewise expired—to wit, that portion of the 
profit which formerly went to the author is eliminated altogether, that is to say, is 
presented to the public, which, for its part, by reason of the cheapness, buys the book 
in larger quantities than it would otherwise have done. Thus Tolstoi exactly 
achieves his object. He charges nothing for his own share in the production of the 
book, and he secures the widest possible circulation of his ideas compatible with 
their interest or value. But now that, having discovered an unexpected weak point 
in this course of procedure, arising from the fact that Europe, on which he seeks to 
erect his Tower of Righteousness is a Babel-plain, and that his rallying cries in the 
process of adaptation to the understanding of the many and diverse populations he 
would fain inspire, are liable to considerable mutilation and distortion, he has de- 
clared his intention of putting a special imprimatur upon the translations of which 
he approves, it may seem that he will really favor the particular publishers and put 
money into their pockets. This, however, is again a superficial view, for what will 
happen is that a part of the competition of publishers will be the competition to get 
a satisfactory translator, and Tolstoi will thus be securing employment to a compe- 
tent instead of to an incompetent person. While one cannot but admire the great 
Russian novelist for his attitude in this, as in other matters, it is impossible to for- 
get that the count has ample means of livelihood, and that however simply he may 
choose to live now, there is behind him a big experience of courts, camps, and cities, 
which could not have been enjoyed by a poor men, without which some of the great- 
est scenes in his novels could never have been written, and through which it was nec- 
essary for him to pass to arrive at his present wisdom. Moreover, in our admiration, 
we must not lose sight of the fact that the ccunt has by no means been the first to do 
literary work out of relation to pecuniary profit. Any man who does the best work that 
is in him, without calculation of loaves and fishes, is exactly on the same moral 
plane as Tolstoi. The condition of the literary market has always been such that 
there is no stable relation between merit and reward, and the finest work is always 
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done for its own sake. Sometimes, of course, the loaves and fishes do come—but 
that isa miracle. Although he has not blazoned it to the world, Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer, to take one example of many, has always done his work regardless of financial 
reward. Nay, greater than Tolstoi, he has had to pay the costs of mechanical pro- 
duction as well, for even had he thrown—say, the manuscript of the Psychology, to 
be scrambled for by the publishers, there would scarcely have been the keen compe- 
tition which the more sensational writings of Tolstoi have induced. Indeed, if the 
publishers were not swayed by a lively and exclusive sense of profit, I fancy that the 
followers of Count Tolstoi in this idea of waiving copyright would be legion. I 
know at least a hundred young men, myself, aye, and old ones by the score, who 
would gladly give the publishers the right to publish them, nay, who would willingly 
pay for the high privilege of this Super-moral position. 
I. ZANGWILL. 


MONTH 
IN ENG- 
LAND. 


O the best of my simple knowledge, no new books worth mentioning are being 
published. In the holidays, people read less than at any other time. Ina 
country house you can skulk in the library on wet days and read the classics, or 
curious, rare tracts and odd, ancient works, wherein my soul delights. But the popu- 
lation of country houses rarely falls back on printed matter, nor do publishers solicit 
us with fresh works. 

The three-volume controversy I do not profess to understand. «Tom Jones’’ 
came out in six volumes, ‘‘ Clarissa’’ in I know not how many. The tendency is to 
shrinkage, and now the three-volume novel is doomed. As a reader, one cannot re- 
gret the circumstance. Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Haggard, Mr. Kipling, have never been 
three-deckers, yet they prosper, and why should other authors be less lucky in single 
volumes? No change will make English people duy books, I fear; the circulating 
library is now too deeply rooted in their habits. But how the change will affect the 
libraries and the public is a question of trade, not of belles-lettres. 

The Saturday Review has been sold, but announces that its politics and the rest 
remain fixed. A change of fone, methinks, might be judicious. The society jour- 
nals and tattling interviews must have harmed the august old periodical, and, as 
an aged contributor, I must admit that new blood would be serviceable. Every one 
in the profession has his own ideas on the topic of a weekly journal. Mine are at the 
service of any capitalist, only I must decline to have any share in editing my own 
ideal Review. Editing, like the labor of the samphire gatherer, is «« dreadful trade.’’ 

Mr. Crockett, of the «« Raiders,’’ has put forth a brief tale of the old Covenanting 
days, which he knows so well—«: Mad Sir Uchtred of the Hills.’’ Mr. Crockett is a 
Cameronian. I am a Persecutor (who would not persecute anybody—a Platonic 
persecutor), so our politics differ. I think «Sir Uchtred”’ is not Mr. Crockett’s mas- 
terpiece : his Maniac would have taxed Shakespeare to draw well, and he makes a 
bad central figure. Mr. Crockett will do much better in a more sustained effort, with 
amore grateful and varied theme. No novelist, since Sir Walter, has known the 
literature and traditions of the Covenant so intimately. They would have suited 
Hawthorne admirably, had Hawthorne been a Scot. 

The only work of any importance which has reached me, appeals to a narrow 
but enthusiastic circle; it is Messrs. William Morris and Magudsson’s fourth 
volume of their Saga library (Quaritch), the second part of the «‘ Heimskringla.”’ 
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The style remains too laboriously archaistic, but the fights are as fine as ever. 
These Northmen were to the modern world what the Greeks were to the world of 
old: a keen and indomitable spirit was theirs ; their sons have been the leaders of 
men. The new volume deals with Olaf, the military evangelist of the North, and 
with the religious revolution carried through by him. The spirit of Olaf is little 
more Christian than that of John Knox ; he was ‘‘ason of thunder,’’ but he achieved 
his task, where milder measures might have failed. The book is essentially historic, 
not always in detail, but always in éthos and intention. For the rest, there is 
really no book of note or mark to be commented upon, if one excepts a capital new 
edition of old Scott of Satchell’s rhymed history of his clan. But two hundred and 
forty copies of this very rare work (whose author could not write) are printed by 
Messrs. Kennedy, of Hawick. ‘There must be many of the Rough Clan in America 
who should make early application if they want the volume of that Dugald Dalgetty— 
their Sennachie. ANDREW LANG. 
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ON THE NATURE OF ELECTRICITY. 


[* is practically impossible for scientific thinking to get along without some 

hypothesis, and a poor one known to be inadequate, or even radically wrong, is 
better than none at all, and there are many such in scientific literature to-day. The 
phenomena of electricity have been a constant challenge to the ingenious philosopher. 
At first they were supposed to be due to imponderable fluids. Franklin’s theory sup- 
posed but one, the positive and negative conditions being due to a greater or less 
than the normal quantity. Dufays required two fluids, a positive and a negative. 
Heat and light were likewise thought of as imponderables, a word which served to 
Shelter ignorance and was as good as abracadabra. For light and heat the doctrine 
broke down on the discovery and proof that one was but a wave motion in the ether, 
while the other was a vibratory motion of atoms and molecules, and since then elec- 
trical theory has been almost as various as philosophies in other matters. By some 
it has been thought of as rotations of matter, by others as vibrations in the ether. 
Some have thought it must be the ether itself. One eminent one, Dr. Lodge, hcs 
ventured to suggest that after all there is no such thing, and that the word electricity 
may likely drop out of the science as the word light may. Lastly, some who have 
been unable to find any consistent theory have become electrical agnostics, and like 
E. du Bois-Reymond cry out ‘‘ Ignorabimus !’’ leaving no chance for the coming man 
to be wiser than they. 

Nevertheless, there is a steady growth in knowledge which gives good ground for 
thinking we yet may know as much about the nature of electricity as we do of heat 
and of light, and knowledge of these is now very definite. 

When it was discoveredéhat an electric spark—which is a transient electric current 
—would not pass through a vacuum, that it would jump three feet in the air rather 
than bridge the eighth of an inch where there was no conducting material, it became 
apparent that empty space was a perfect non-conductor of electricity, nevertheless, by 
a process called induction, one body may become electrified by the mere presence of 
another electrified body without contact with it, just as a body may be heated by an- 
other body without contact. 

Many have not yet become acquainted with what has been in the text-books for 
twenty years about heat and so-called radiant energy, and therefore continue to 
talk and think about heat waves and light waves as if they were different things, 
whereas radiant energy, whether in long waves or short waves, is neither the one nor 
the other, both are transformed heat motions, therefore are no longer properly called 
heat. Heat is a condition of ordinary matter, namely, vibratory motion of atoms 
and molecules, Radiant energy is similarly a condition of the ether, namely, wave 
motion of any period, each may be the antecedent of the other. 
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The electro-magnetic theory is now as well established as is any physical theory, 
and that implies that ether waves, long or short, have their origin in the movements 
of matter of one size or another, hence in electrical phenomena we have to consider 
two different classes of effects: one in matter, the other in ether, which is the result of 
the first. One thing is certain, electricity never manifests itself except when there is 
some mechanical disturbance in ordinary matter, and every exhibition of electricity 
in any of its multitudinous ways, may always be traced back to a mass of matter. 
Some have confined their attention to what takes place in matter, and have called z¢ 
electricity; others have had regard to what takes place in the ether, and have called 
that electricity; others have hopelessly confused the two. It cannot be proper to 
call a condition of things in matter and the condition of things in the ether, 
which is a result of it, by the same name, and this is now the chief reason why there 
is confusion. A. E. DOLBEAR. 
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INCE our last note, several interesting communications have appeared with respect 
to Mars. From the Lowell observatory, in Arizona, Mr. Lowell himself reports 
that about a dozen of Schiaparelli’s «‘ canals’’ had been recognized two months and a 
half before the summer solstice of the planet’s southern hemisphere. Early in June, 
the white cap which surrounds the south pole had a diameter of forty-seven degrees, 
covering the whole of the planet’s frigid zone. It diminished rather rapidly, main- 
taining an almost perfectly circular outline, bordered by a dark streak a hundred miles 
at least in width, which Mr. Lowell assumes to be water—a polar sea formed by the 
melting snow. Now and then bright, star-like points shone out upon the «cap”’ for 
a few minutes and quickly disappeared—interpreted as jge-slopes, so inclined as to 
give us, for the moment, a mirror-like reflection of sunlight. The great «‘dark rift,” 
some twelve hundred miles long and two hundred wide, which, for a time, was so 
conspicuous in the polar cap two years ago, appeared again this season. Mr. W. H. 
Pickering, also at the Lowell observatory, says that the most important conclusion 
from their observations seems to him to be that Mars does not present the same ap- 
pearance at the same season for two successive Martian years; and the differences are 
not confined to small details, but relate to ‘large and prominent features;’’ nor are 
they such as might be due to the seasons being a few weeks earlier or later one year 
than another. 

Still more important, and very disconcerting to those of us who have been indulg- 
ing the belief that Mars is essentially like the earth in its physical conditions, is the 
announcement by Mr. Campbell, of the Lick observatory, that the planet’s spectrum 
gives no evidence of an atmosphere. On comparing the spectrum of Mars with that 
of the moon, when the two bodies were close together in the sky, he finds their spec- 
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tra precisely similar. Like earlier observers, he detected in the spectrum of the 
planet lines known to be due to oxygen and to the vapor of water; but they were no 
stronger than in the lunar spectrum at the same time; and, since we know that in the 
latter these lines are attributable simply to the action of the earth’s atmosphere, the 
conclusion seems to follow that the planet in its atmospheric conditions is more 
nearly analogous to the moon than to the earth. If this should turn out to be 
really the case, it would seem that the so-called ‘ice-caps,’’ ‘‘seas,’’ and «‘lakes”’ 
must find a new interpretation. 

It has always been felt as a difficulty that the planet’s greater distance from the sun 
(on account of which the solar heat upon its surface is only about half as intense as 
what we get) renders the presence of liquid water a little unlikely. Then, too, the 
smallness of the planet’s mass, and consequent diminished force of gravity, would 
tend to make its atmosphere less dense than ours, and to give it the climate of a 
mountain-top. But hasty conclusions are to be avoided. 

C. A. YouNG. 
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ROM the field of applied chemistry, several new products have recently come 
which are of great interest and promise to be of great value and importance. 
The detailed preparation of the new products cannot be here given, but it may be 
generally stated that they are derived from the compounds obtained by the action of 
carbon-disulphide on hydrated cellulose, this latter being made by the action of caustic 
soda on common coiton-wool or some cheaper form of cellulose. The new products 
referred to are chemically known as the thiocarbonates of cellulose or are certain 
modifications of these. 

Several applications of the different forms of the new compound have been tried 
with results that promise wide usefulness, while the announcement of new and novel 
properties and new modifications of the compound are of frequent occurrence. A 
dilute solution of one of the derivatives has been successfully used as a substitute 
for glue in bookbinding, and a preliminary test indicates that it may prove an ad- 
mirable substitute for this substance in carpentry. The colorless solution appears to 
be excellently adapted for sizing and stiffening cotton and linen cloths, and also for 
paper-sizing. Linen thus treated is soft and pliable in water, but becomes stiff and 
resumes a polished surface, without treatment with starch, upon being ironed. The 
solution can also be used as a mordant, carrying well the pigment with which it is 
mixed, and binding it tenaciously to the fiber of the cloth. From the solution, films 
of cellulose of various thickness have been prepared and used for photographic 
purposes, or for stamping into various small articles, as plates, trays, etc. These 
films of greater thickness, put upon cloth, form a sort of artificial leather, which ap- 
pears to be well adapted for various kinds of upholstering, while the thickest sheets 
have been used as a substitute for wood-carpeting. 

From the soluble form a dense mass of cellulose is readily obtained which resem- 
bles ebonite in appearance, is susceptible of a high polish, is homogeneous, and may 
be worked in any direction. This form is valuable as an insulator, and as a substi- 
tute for wood and metal in the manufacture of many small articles. 

In all the above applications, the new compounds have the promise of a wide 
range of usefulness. 
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The compounds are the discoveries of Messrs. Cross, Bevan, and Beadle, English 
chemists. Mention of their discoveries and investigations has been made from time 
to time in various scientific journals, but the commercial applications of these dis- 
coveries have only recently been worked out and made known. To this result, Mr. 
A. D. Little, of this country, has largely contributed, and from his statement the 


above facts are mainly taken. 
S. E. TILLMAN, PROF. U.S.M.A. 


FOSSIL PLACERS OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


HE Transvaal yielded nearly thirty million dollars’ worth of gold last year, and 
the prospect is well assured that this product will be far surpassed by that of tne 
coming years. Indeed, it will be surprising if this region does not prove more pro- 
ductive than California or Australia have ever been. In the Transvaal, as in other 
auriferous regions, there are veins and surface gravels, or placers; but here the main 
source of the gold lies in auriferous conglomerates. Such conglomerates of any com- 
mercial importance are known elsewhere only in Australia, and, even there, they are 
relatively insignificant. 

According to a late report by Bergrath Schmeisser, the veins are found almost ex- 
clusively in much metamorphosed rocks of Silurian age. Overlying the Silurian 
unconformably is the Capeformation, comprising rocks ranging from the Devonian to 
the Carboniferous, and it is in the conglomerates of this series that the great supply 
of gold is found. The congiomerates contain pebbles from the size of a pin’s head to 
that of a cocoanut, and most of them are quartz; but pebbles of other recks occur, 
as well as rounded nodules of pyrite. Gold is found in stringers in the quartz, and 
the pebbles of pyrite are auriferous, as M. Delauny points out; but the greater part 
of the metal exists in the cement which, when fresh, is blue in color, ferruginous, 
and silicious. The coarser portion of the thinner conglomerate beds is the richest. 
There are many of these beds, and they, with other strata of the Cape formation, con- 
stitute a broad basin. Deep shafts and deeper borings show that the average amount 
of gold is not affected by depth below the surface. The total extent of the auriferous 
beds, called «reefs,’’ is known to beenormous ; and the yield can be estimated as well 
as that in a coal basin, i. e., with a very fair degree of approximation. 

It seems clear that the reefs are neither more nor less than ancient placers, gravel 
deposits, consisting of detritus from veins in the Silurian rocks, which have 
been covered in by later deposits. They have been somewhat folded, and are 
faulted by intrusive dikes, while the cement has undergone induration. It 
would seem from the descriptions that sulphides of iron have formed or reformed 
in the cement, so that where the conglomerates are fresh and blue, the gold is en- 
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tangled in the sulphurets, and can be only very partially extracted by simple 
amalgamation. The concentrated sulphurets are treated by chloridation and 
other chemical processes. GEORGE F. BECKER. 


HE plea in favor of a comprehensive school of sociology is founded upon the 
forces which are locked up in what we call society. Society is not a caste of 
sex, culture, or birth. It comprehends all individuals in their inherent, spontaneous, 
and fixed inter-relations, especially as dwelling in community. It is evident that 
herein are imbedded and chained beveficent and destructive energies; armies mass 
themselves and deploy in this field. Their intentions and results are as inscrutable, 
in spite of all history, as the combination of manifold wills would lead one to surmise. 
They may slumber, or be kindled instantly into ungovernable fury, by an unimag- 
inable impulse. They are for good or for evil. Can there be a realm more weighty 
and extensive for knowledge? Theology in its narrow sense, natural science and 
anthropology have had their day; the study of society should now follow. Its moral 
capacities are of greater significance than steam, light, or electricity; and if these have 
been worthy of systematized study and investigation, how much more ought those 
spiritual agencies to be made the subjects of a university discipline. 

We may find a second argument in the very condition of the social sciences. 
They stand in isolated positions with only accidental bonds of union. There is no 
substantial unity in the method of pursuing them. There has been all too little spec- 
ulative philosophy concerning them, and still less of a genuine presentation of 
their history. Moreover, there is, in some respects, a necessary confusion be- 
tween the political and social sciences on the one hand, and certain empirical pro- 
fessions on the other. Again, some insist on treating them from a_ biological 
point of view; others vibrate between an economical psychological and theological 
outlook. 

Sociology itself is a term so very variously used, that many are constrained to 
doubt its claims to being a science at all. What can unravel these tangles save a 
centralized and unified plan of study? Is not a professional school essential to the 
freedom, dignity, and enlargement of this branch of knowledge? 

But our science is also extraordinarily practical; it is converted almost immediately 
into an art; its applications are on the instant. There are evils to be rectified, there are 
beneficent movements to be wholesomely directed. It is a science of moral relief, 
improvement, progress, It is no wonder, then, that it appeals so directly to our sym- 
pathies, for it concerns human nature and its weal. Most of its activity springs from 
our emotional qualities. There is the strongest link between the mind and the affec- 
tions in determining its principles and laws. Surely a school, with its machinery of 
research and instruction, is best adapted to discover the subtle nexus of thought and 
love, of individualism and altruism. 

There is also a call for disciplined powers in the administration of society. 
The quick response of men to human needs and ills, has led to a surplus of organiza- 
tions, which trench upon one another's ground; material is duplicated and so wasted. 
This is true in every province of sociology, and hundreds of hairbrained men and 
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women find their function in these associations, much to the detriment of sciencé, 
and still more to the marring of happiness for those who ought to be helped. The 
church makes its experiments, the state and municipality follow; the voluntary 
corporations move exactly on the same lines. Does it not stand to reason that 
there is need of disciplined men and women, who combine a general culture with 
special training in sociology, that this perversion and waste may be obviated? 
And where can the education be obtained, save through an organized professional 
school ? 

The call is accentuated by existing social disorders. Certain evils in family life, 
hostility between capital and labor, questions of caste, immigration population, un- 
settled points in the branches of economics, the increase of crime and vice, persistent 
socialistic aims for improving the material aspects of life,—all these leave us no op- 
tion. The time for action has come. The cry is at our doors; it will not wait long 
foran answer. The social forces are aroused and ready for dispute—yes, even violence. 
Shall they go on blindly or wisely ? Shall they attain their desires by such revolutions 
as have hitherto been their outlet, or shall they be led into a fuller light by scientific 
rational moral progression? This is one of the most trenchant arguments for an 
immediate, thorough, and extensive school of sociology. It is a plea that every one 
can understand, and to which there should be the most generous response. Such an 
institution will aim at the broadest curriculum; it will differentiate the chairs; it will 
give opportunity for research and publication; it will combine character with culture; 
it will seek the reformation of society by the reformation of men. In the present ob- 
scurities of the science, it will not aim to represent one tendency, but all. It is with 
no little pleasure that I mention the cordial and stimulating reception, which the 
scheme projected by the Education Extension society, of Hartford, has met in its 
effort to lay the foundation of such a school, whose first year begins on October fifth. 
It is obvious that there is no little difficulty in compelling the popular and pedagogic 
acceptance of sociology as a profession. It is out of the beaten track. It is not a 
member of the bread and butter group. It has a place to make for itself, but it will 
make it; indeed, the multitude of laborers already afield without any discipline, 
other than that of religion, morality, and experience, has broken the ground. Every 
other study has undergone the same treatment. Many of these still clamor at uni- 
versity doors, but are refused hospitality. A genuine university order would em- 
brace instantaneously every possible realm of knowledge, and transmute them 
into science and art. Sociology will not lack a welcome in due time. 


CHESTER D. HARTRANFT. 
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The Relations of Photography to Art. 
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Copyright, 1894, by James L. Breese. 
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